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is likely to be unemployment. The amount of enforced seasonal idle- 

ness in this country is a grave reflection upon the master minds of the 
financial and business communities. There is lacking among employers a 
proper feeling of responsibility, a due realization of what they owe not 
only their employees but the nation. To allow unemployment to become 
extensive this Winter will be extremely dangerous. This is no time for each 
employer to think only of himself and let others suffer as they may. That 


| ever our present economic structure is ruthlessly torn down, the cause 


selfish, shortsighted, unbusinesslike attitude has brought grave trouble to — 


other countries. If persisted in long enough and carried far enough, it 
would assuredly bring trouble here also. Continuity of employment is a 
problem which should be exercising the minds of every employer and 
every business association in the United States. If it does not exercise the 
minds of business men, it will probably be taken out of their hands and 
handled by others less capable of effecting the desired results. If a million 
men who are willing to work cannot find work, they are not at all likely to 
go hungry submissively. 


—B. C. FORBES 
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Paul Clay Predicts Boom in 1921 


Is It Time to Buy Securities? 
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Keep Wheels of Industry Moving 
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ES 1893 -® THE HAYNES Is 


Tits advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 
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HAYNES 1921 CLOSED CARS 


Utmost in beauty, luxury and utility — $1,000 underpriced 


OW, when the buyer at last is asking: 

“What am I getting for what I pay?” the 
advantage of the Haynes selling policy becomes 
increasinglyevident. Enthusiastic Haynes own- 
ers have told us all along that the Haynes is 
$1,000 underpriced. The Haynes principle of 
building for the future has held good. We have 
been and are satisfied to produce the choicest 
car of its class and sell it at a price that is fair 
to the buyer and to ourselves. 


The seven-passenger Haynes Suburban and the 
five-passenger Haynes Brougham richly deserve 
the high praise accorded them. Among closed 
cars they establish a class of their own. Quietly 
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Strength 


. Export Office: 


rich in finish and fittings, as such cars should 
be, they are distinguished in line and com- 
pletely desirable in appearance. They are far 
and away beyond anything to be expected in 
their price-class. 


A detailed description of the many superiorities of 
construction and design and of the. thoughtful con- 
veniences installed in each car is obviously impossible 
here. A personal inspection of these closed cars is 
invited and urged. To secure prompt delivery an 
immediate reservation is recommended. 


THe Haynes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Koxomo, INDIANA - , e % U.S.A. 
1715 Broadway, ‘Mew York City, U.S.A, 
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PRODUCTION INCREASE AND COST REDUCTION 
OBTAINED FOR CLIENT N° 346 — A SMALL PARTS MACHINE PLANT 
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Your Business is Different 
But Your Problem is the Same 


Of course, your business is different. Even At the same time production was increased 
f 4 its own _ > — be exactly and labor relations harmonized. 
ike any other. Of its technical aspects you a 
' ge plant manu- 
know morethan anyoneoutside. ihotuing 2 Veclete of eatiely 


But the principles and practice W rite for Details different products, cost of pro- 
of business operation are fun- of the Estes duction has been cut from 40% 
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damental. The problems of your 
business from this broader out- 
look—problems of Labor, 
Capital and Management—are 
being faced today by thousands 
of othersinall phases of industry. 


One of the biggest of these prob- 
lems is the reduction of costs. 
With this problem, L. V. Estes 
INcoRPORATED has coped again 


and again. Success is attested to by remark- 
able results for scores of different concerns. 
The chart above shows the fall of costs in a 
certain plant which employed Estes Service. 





Analysis and Program 


If you are interested in 
knowing where you 
stand, what your costs 
are, what they should be, 
how they compare with 
others, what savings and 
profits are within your 
reach, write for our spe- 
cial bulletin explaining 
how you can get this 
information. 








to as much as 70%, throughout 
thevariousdepartments. During 
the same period, production has 
been increased 23%. 


You, too, can solve this problem 
promptly, safely and profitably. 
The Estes “Analysis and Pro- 
gram” will show you how. It 
will point out the possibilities of 
your business, show you how 


you can get the benefit of years of invalu- 
able experience gained in hundreds of 
plants, and will prove in advance the 
practical value of Estes Service. 


|-\/-EstEs INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 






1511 Century Bld3., Chicago S SE R 1123 Broadway, New York City 


é \o COSTS AND ACCOUNTING - APPRAISALS 


ORGANIZATION + PRODUCTION CONTROL 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


METHODS AND PROCESSES 





’ of Business Management 
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To physical protection, because 
of enforced side reading, than 
people who read ordinarily. 


Their knowledge of shorthand is not all-suffictent. 
Nu one knows better than you who employ them that 


Clear, Concise Intelligence 
Fixes the Degree of Their Worth 


To better protect the investment which you have made in each 
operatcr, acknowledge her right to sit erect and read naturally, 
and your right to crisp results. Both you and the stenographer 
have selfish reason fcr killing that time-taking, back-breaking, 
motion-making, error-producing habit of side reading. 


Ask Line-a-Time 
how the employ- 
ers ef more than 
70,000 operators 
have profitably 
done it. 


THE LINE-A-TIME MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
915 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Foreign, $1.00 additiong) 


20c the copy. 
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**AMERICA FORE” 
Citizenship 


The man who accepts the responsibilities of citizenship only 
when they are thrust upon him is merely doing his duty. But 
the man who voluntarily seeks and assumes them and constantly 
strives to fulfill their every obligation is an asset to his com- 
munity. He is a good citizen. 


By its principle of service to its policyholders, of prompt and full 
settlement of all just claims, of conserving our country’s resources by 
fire prevention work, of unswerving support of American enterprise— 
in a word, by its doctrine of “America Fore”—this strong American 
company pledges its good citizenship. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 


Cash Capital—$1,000,000 HENRY EVANS, Presiden! 


HOME OFFICE WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
P. 0. Box 1030 ALFRED STINSON. Secretary C. E. ALLAN. Secretary 
C'ty Hall Station 207 W. Jackson Bivd. Insurance Exchange Building 
80 Malden Lane, NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


There is an Agent near you 
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Foresight—the Keynote to 
all business prosperity— 


While it is given to no man to fcretell the future. we can in husiness do tite next best 
thing: namely, prepare for the probable. We can disccunt what Is likely to happen 
provided we make a proper study and analysis of the actual—of what has happened 
and what is happening. 


But it is not enough to know the facts—the business executive who is obliged to make 
his plans months in advance must draw the right, though not the cbvious conclusion 
frem those facts. To do this requires proper perspective and co-relation of apparently 
independent events. 


Wrong decisions are made, decisions that sometimes wreck a business, not from 
possession cf the wrcng set of facts but from lack of perspective. 


Reading “FORBES” gives that breader perspective. without which foresight, the 
keynote to all big-scale business achievement, is impossible. Could any executive, 
eculd any companv make a wiser investment in times like these than a year’s 
subscription to “FORBES”? Could you? Then mail the coupon. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Plense send me FORRES every two weeks, 
starting with the next issue. I enclose check, 
cr I will send you cheek fer %1.00 on receipt 
of bill for one year’s subscripticn—26 issues. 
(Canada, 50c. extra; foreign, $1.00 extra.) 
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How Will You Equalize? 


Prices are going down! 
Prices will go down further! 


When your prices are affected how will you equalize the reduction? 


1st. By cutting down your organization haphazardly with danger of finding 
later that valuable men have been eliminated, resulting in subsequent 
disorganization, or— 

2nd. By cutting wages, creating dissatisfaction among workers and resulting 
in further reduction in production, or — 

3rd. By cutting burden arbitrarily without a careful analysis and knowledge 
of effect on future activities, or— 

4th. By cutting prices to meet competition for want of knowledge regard- 
ing true costs and just how far you can go; also encouraging price- 
cutting competition with heavy losses logically following? 


or 


Are you organized and prepared to equalize this reduction? 


Ist. By carefully reorganizing your personnel so that each member functions 
properly and concentrates on the needed increase in production per 
hour to make up for lower prices, or— 

2nd. By establishment of standard hourly production rates to indicate how 
production must be maintained or increased per hour in order to main- 
tain wage scales with good control established, or— 

3rd. By carefully analyzing burden into departments and classifications so 
as to keep all necessary items down to a minimum, eliminating all 
unnecessary items, or— 

4th. By having a true knowledge of all items of cost, maintain prices on a 
basis which will not result in losses, eliminating all unprofitable lines? 


We can show you how we are helping clients to prepare for this general price reduc- 
tion and also placing them in a position where they can meet new prices and equalize. 


Send for our Blue Book No. 2 
WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC. 


Industrial Engineers 
“‘“Knoeppel Organized Service” 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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Cause and Effect 


The attitude of workers is a disappointment to many employers, to whom it 
seems surprising that even the best efforts of management are misunderstood in the 
shop. Until this attitude is changed, it is impossible to obtain the co-operation 
which is so vital. 


Basically, it is not what the employer thinks the workers should think, but what 
they actually do think which counts. To their eyes the employer often stands in 
the wrong light. Their attitude follows the fundamental law, industrially, of cause 
and effect. The chasm of ill will is there—wide and deep between employer and 
employee — etched by the acid of misunderstanding. Relatively few employers have 
taken effective steps to convert the ill will of their workers. 


The Sherman Organization 
— Foremost in Industrial Co-ordination — 


with its unique means of reaching the minds and hearts of workers, corrects misun- 
derstanding, dispels suspicion, and places employees and employer on the sound 
basis of confidence and co-operation, where each side sees the other in the true light 
of mutual dependence and support. This basis insures harmony, loyalty, and im- 
proved production to a degree which our clients find highly satisfactory — the direct 
result of transforming ill will into good will. 





Let us Demonstrate Our Ability to 
Create Good Will in Your Plant 











We are prepared to satisfy you that our service affords a practical means of estab- 
lishing the spirit of good will, which is the vital need of industry, especially under 
present conditions. Ask our nearest office to send a representative to confer with 
you. No obligation. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St, Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East ° 


Pittsburgh Kansas City Montreal 
401 Wood St. Reliance Building Drummond Building 


Largest organization of its kind in the world. Founded April 7, 1910 
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What’s Happening in Business and What 
Is Likely to Happen © 


Analysis of Outlook, 


« ANY unpleasant things are happening. 
M Lots of business men are becoming a 
trifle panicky; they can see only one 
upshot to the numerous demoralizing develop- 
ments, namely, serious disaster. The pessi- 
mistic view, it is true, can be supported by no 
end of unfavorable facts. 

Yet a thorough analysis of the whole situa- 
tion, supplemented by interviews with respon- 
sible leaders in finance and in many industrial 
lines, justifies this emphatic conclusion: 

The situation contains more favorable than un- 
favorable features, and indications point, not to 
disaster, but to early betterment and to the setting 
in of genuine prosperity early in the new year. 

Before quoting the views of leaders, and 
before presenting an unbiased summary of the 
many recent happenings, let us examine, first, 
a few of the most encouraging factcrs, and, 
second, some of the principal unfavorable de- 
velopments: 





FAVORABLE 











1, The government reports that harvesting 
weather has been ideal, and our 1920 crops 
are, on the whole, the most bountiful ever gar- 
nered, thus insuring ample supplies of food- 
stuffs for both man and beast. 

2. Our banking system is a bulwark against 
financial panic, and although interest rates, 
very properly, have been kept high to dis- 
courage inflation and overspeculation, bankers 
confidently predict easier monetary conditions 
within the next six weeks. 

3. Weeding out of unsatisfactory workers, 
rendered possible through the diminution in 
demand for goods and also transportation, has 
acted as a tonic upon labor, with the result 
that production per man is increasing sub- 
stantially, thus lowering labor costs. More- 
over, immigration is approaching the 100,000 
mark per month. Strikes are no longer a 
menace. 

4. America’s railroads are today functioning 
more efficiently than ever before in their his- 
tory. Congestion is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. The ablest railroad presidents de- 
clare that industry and business can now count 
upon prompt, satisfactory service. 

5. Readjustment in many industries has al- 
ready been drastic, prices in not a few in- 
stances being back to pre-war levels. In other 
lines deflation is proceeding at such a pace that 
bottom ought to be reached within a month or 
two. In the view of most authorities, the 
worst of the unsettlement incidental to price- 
cutting has already been experienced, and they 
look for early symptoms of steadiness. 

6. The deadlock in buying, which has been 
extremely acute, is expected to break in the 
very near future, as a vast number of concerns 
have been operating from hand-to-mouth, and 
the public, as a rule, have been rigidly using 
up their old supplies in the sure belief that 
they will be able to fill their needs at much 
lower prices. These lower prices are rapidly 
being made available. 

7. The election results have been favorably 
interpreted by the financial and business 


Views of Leaders and Summary of Significant Events 


By By C. Forbes 


world, thus installing an underlying feeling of 
confidence. 

8. Faith in the outlook for 1921 is so strong 
in the highest financial and industrial circles 
that ambitious plans are being made for the 
launching of new enterprises and the expan- 
sion of existing ones. The wave of unbridled 
extravagance which engulfed the country dur- 
ing the inflated boom has passed, and money 
is now being saved in sufficient amounts to 
justify enterprising leaders in counting upon 
being able to raise the capital necessary for 
their projects—a factor of great magnitude. 

9. All fears of Bolshevism overrunning the 
world have disappeared and clamor in this 
country for such revolutionary nostrums as 
the “Plumb Plan” is dying out. Lloyd George’s 
declaration that “things are getting better” in 
Europe is accepted as the literal truth. 

10. The cost of living has gone down twenty 


Cycle o Trade 











This little chart shows the cycle which 
business and prices usually follow 


or twenty-five per cent. and will fall more, 
thus paving the way for peaceful readjustment 
of wages. 

11. Our security markets have stood up ex- 
traordinarily well in face of the avalanche of 
unsettling incidents, and there has not been a 
single financial failure of importance. 

12. Finally, the health of the American peo- 
ple is splendid; faith in the stability of the 
country is strong; the spirit of enterprise in 
influential circles is undaunted. Our resources 
are illimitable and, of more moment at this 
time, we are within sight of adequate capital 
to develop them, more efficient labor to handle 
them, better railroad facilities to transport 
them, more American ships to carry them 
overseas, and a steadily recuperating world to 
buy our surplus. 





UNFAVORABLE 











1. Pessimism among many business—not 
financial—men is running to dangerous ex- 
tremes. 

2. Failures last month involved the heaviest 
liabilities in five years, and it is well under- 
stood that the commercial mortality rate be- 
tween now and January will be disconcert- 


ingly heavy. 


3. Severe shrinkage in the market value of 
materials and stocks on hand has made bor- 
rowing extremely difficult in innumerable 
cases. 

4. The public, aggrieved over the exorbitant 
prices demanded earlier in the year, have not 
yet regained confidence in the stability of 
prices, no matter what cuts may be announced. 
In view of the downward trend, the placing 
of new orders is universally held up or cur- 
tailed to the limit. 

5. Reduction and passing of dividends, in- 
cluding, notably, the reduction of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Company’s rate, is having a depress- 
ing effect. 

6. The drop in most of the foreign ex- 
changes to the lowest levels ever known is 
causing not only European but Oriental and 
Latin-American buyers to stop or drastically 
curtail purchases from this country, a develop- 
ment which is admittedly of serious moment. 

7. The morality in the commercial world is 
today at such a low ebb that the courts are 
clogged with lawsuits arising from broken 
contracts, etc. 

8. Governmental expenditures threaten to 
average approximately $4,000,000,000 annually 
for several years, thus blasting hopes of any 
very substantial lowering of taxation. 

9. The shrinkage of billions of dollars in the 
market value of the crops is causing acute 
dissatisfaction among the agricultural popu- 
lation and, at least temporarily, militating 
against free spending. 

10. Unionized labor is blindly antagonistic 
to wage reductions, no matter how thoroughly 
reductions may be warranted by conditions. 





LAYING FOUNDATIONS 











The truth is that the majority of the things 
which are now happening, while temporarily 
disturbing, are really necessary to the prepa- 
ration of a right foundation for the rebuilding 
of active, healthy business next year. 

“Cotton Print Prices Cut 55 Per Cent,” says 
a big newspaper headline. Such a terrific cut 
upsets the whole market and causes something 
of a sensation. Every mill, every jobber, every 
retailer having such goods on hand winces, 
for the market value of his stocks have, in a 
sense, been reduced by half. Yet it is as clear 
as day that the textile industry could not hope 
to enjoy solid, dependable prosperity so long 
as prices were artificially maintained at the 
abnormal levels brought about during the war. 

Similar reasoning can be and should be ap- 
plied to price reductions in other directions. 
They hurt, they pinch, they embarrass holders 
of the merchandise reduced. But only by thor- 
ough-going reductions can consumers be won 
back to the market in normal numbers. 

Likewise, it is not pleasant to read, for ex- 
ample, that the huge Willys-Overland factory 
at Toledo has been closed, that the rubber 
companies at Akron have dismissed workers 
by the thousand, and that woolen mills and 

(Continued on page 128) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Rich men are finding today more than ever before 
that enormous wealth does not bring happiness and 
that the best way to get fun out of money is to use 
it freely for unselfish purposes. The possession 
of millions is no longer 
a distinction. Indeed, un- 
less the possessor of mil- 
lions uses part of them 
for worthy objects, his 
wealth excites something 
very different from admiration. The newspapers 
recently chronicled two incidents illustrative of 
the modern attitude of right-minded, wealthy men 
_ towards their fellow-beings. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, the famous banker, is to 
rebuild entirely a dilapidated village near his 
home, furnishing attractive houses for all the vil- 
lagers. On the day following this news came an 
announcement that Mr. and Mrs. August Heck- 
scher had donated a plot on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on which they will erect a large new build- 
ing, properly endowed, to accommodate the 
Society ‘for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, the gift being valued at $4,000,000. 

Mr. Vanderlip, so far as I know, is not an ex- 
tremely rich man, as he has all along used his 
money very generously for helpful purposes, 
among his recent philanthropies being the build- 
ing of a model school on his estate, where the 
most modern educational facilities are provided 
and where his own children sit side by side with 
those of his employees. Mr. Heckscher is rated 
quite a wealthy man, but even so, a $4,000,000 
gift must represent no mean proportion of his 
resources. 

I venture to predict that acts of this kind will 
become ten times more numerous hereafter than 
they have ever been in the past. 

The bequeathing of millions to sons is coming 

to be regarded as dangerous and injurious. Said 
one millionaire to me recently: “I feel that I 
.have more money than will be good for my chil- 
dren to receive.” Said another: “I almost re- 
gret that I am a rich man. My two sons, now at 
college, have found it out, and they are giving 
their mother and myself sleepless nights.” Car- 
negie had this same idea. John D. Rockefeller 
has such complete confidence in John D., Jr., that 
it is possible he may leave much of his undis- 
tributed fortune to him, feeling that it will be em- 
ployed, not for self-gratification or for vain glory, 
but prudently and unselfishly. From what Mr. 
Rockefeller once remarked to me, however, I ques- 
tion whether he will tie up any enormous number 
of millions to be harided his grandchildren. H. C. 
Frick, it may be recalled, left the great bulk of 
his fortune for the benefit of the public, setting 
apart only a modest percentage for his son. The 
Vanderbilts are steadily falling into public dis- 
favor because of the extremely selfish distri- 
bution they make of their fortunes, their rule being 
to keep everything in the family from generation 
to generation. The results have been as was to 
be expected. Only one of the younger genera- 
tion of Vanderbilts amounts to shucks. 


RICH MEN 
FIND MOST 
SATISFACTION 
IN GIVING 


By the Editor 


When everything goes wrong, the Bible often- 
times can supply us with consolation. One text 
which many of us could profitably meditate on 
today is: “Sorrow lasteth for a night. Joy cometh 
in the morning.” There 
is much anguish in the 
business world at this 
moment. Falling prices, 
cancelled orders, dimin- 
ishing sales, maturing 
obligations, credit scarcity, commercial failures, 
unemployment, pessimism—all these are being ex- 
perienced daily. However, indications increase 
that we are now at or nearing the midnight hour 
of our night of gloom, and that daylight will 
shortly dawn. Leading bankers, I find, almost all 
agree that the worst has already befallen. They 
don’t look for immediate recovery; they expect 
the unsettlement to last until the turn of the year, 
with, however, incipient manifestations of firm- 
ness here and there, and then a distinct revival 
very early in the new year. November usually 
is the month of greatest monetary stringency. 
While December may not bring any appreciable 
relief, January is counted upon to do so. What 
the situation calls for is not a renewal of credit 
expansion or any other form of expansion, but for 
orderly readjustment all along the line until an 
equitable, stable price level has been established. 
This is exactly what we are likely to experience. 


STORMS ARE 
USUALLY 
WORST BEFORE 
THEY PASS 


The Winter months may be rather dark, but - 


Spring should bring cheerfulness. 

On other pages of this issue (111, 128, 129 
and 130) will be found interviews and comments 
on the outlook. 

* * x 


A word to employers: Don’t bring on too many 
breadlines and soup kitchens this winter. Empty 
stomachs are full of dynamite. 

x * 


Nothing goes on falling for ever, please remem- 
ber at this juncture. 
* * * 


Grit gets. 
‘es 


_ Refuse to be stampeded. Do your own think- 


ng. 
* ok * 


A job and joy go together these days. 
a 
If you do the best and the most you can today, 
don’t worry about tomorrow. 
‘es 6 
Patience is not only a virtue, but it pays. 
* oe * 
There is no higher efficiency than doing the 
right thing in the right way. 
* * * 
Stamina oftentimes is the parent of success. 
x * * 

First know where you want to get. Then con- 
centrate upon fitting yourself to make the journey. 
x x x 

If you're afraid to train an understudy you're 
not big enough for your job. 


If ever our present economic structure is ruth. 
lesly torn down the cause is likely to be unemploy- 
ment. The amount of enforced seasonal idleness 
in this country is a grave reflection upon the 
master minds of the fin- 
ancial and business com- 
munities. There is lack- 
ing among employers a 
proper feeling of respon- 
sibility, a due realization 
of what they owe not only their employees but the 
nation. It is a grossly faulty system that annually 
throws many thousands of industrious workmen 
out of employment during certain months with- 
out making the slightest provision for the main- 
tenance of the workers during their involuntary 
idleness. It is not right that manufacturers or 
others should be able to raise their little finger 
and attract all the workers they want when they 
want them, and then dismiss them as soon as they 
are no longer needed. 

Other countries, supposedly less advanced then 
the United States, are awakening; to the necessity 
for providing: steady employment, or, in lieu there- 
of, furnishing sufficient funds to enable those 
thrown out of work to subsist during the period 
they are not wanted. Far better than legislation 
compelling the payment of unemployment insur- 
ance would be voluntary, cooperative, nation-wide 
action by employers themselves with a view to 
eliminating, or at least drastically reducing, sea- 
sonal unemployment. The problem admittedly is 
beset with momentous difficulties. Yet, it ought 
to be solved—and someone has sagely said that it 
is always possible to accomplish anything which 
ought to be accomplished. It will not be accom- 
plished until each manufacturer feels that he is 
not free to take on and lay off workers at any time 
and in any number he may desire. There must be 
brought home to every employer a sense of na- 
tional, social responsibility. 

Unemployment threatens to be widespread this 
Winter. Many companies have dismissed workers 
by the thousand and either stopped production en- 
tirely or cut output drastically. What befalls those 
tossed aside is regarded by many employers as 
none of their concern. Said an elevator operator 
to me the other day: “The manufacturers, you'll 
notice, are laying off people right and left. In- 
stead of cutting their prices so that people will 
buy things, the manufacturers are closing their 
mills to try and keep prices up. It’s a great game 
—but they'll find that the public won’t buy until 
prices come down.” That probably represents the 
prevailing thought among working men at this 
moment. 

If this be so, then, should unemployment become 
very general, there will be engendered a very ugly 
spirit among the working classes. Some of us 
realize that plants cannot go on running on full 
time when the product cannot be marketed, es- 
pecially as banks are refusing to extend credit to 
enable producers to pile up goods. But the masses 
don’t take such considerations into their reckoning. 
All they know is that prices were forced up to ex- 


IT WILL BE 
DANGEROUS 
TO HAVE MUCH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
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‘tant heights and that they refused to buy. And 


ol bi . . 
wy feel that the shutting down of factories 
a subterfuge to bring labor to its knees 


they n 


is merely . , , 
and io compel the public to continue to pay high 
prices. ; 
To allow unemployment to become extensive 
this Winter will be extremely dangerous. This 


‘; no time for each employer to think only of 
himself and let others suffer as they may. That 
selfish, shortsighted, unbusiness-like attitude has 
brought grave trouble to other countries. If per- 
n long enough and carried far enough it 


sisted 1 

would assuredly bring trouble here also. Contin- 
uity of employment is a problem which should be 
exercising the minds of every employer and every 
business association in the United States. If it 


does not exercise the minds of business men, it 
is likely to be taken gut of their hands and han- 


dled by others less capable of effecting the desired 
results. lf a million men who are willing to work 
cainot find work, they are not at all likely to go 
hungry submissively, True, the business world 
has troubles enough of its own at this time; but 
unless it devotes due thought to this matter, it 
may find more and worse troubles from another 
source. 
* * * 


Direct your legs with your head. 
* 2 « 

No decent employer likes to have to dismiss an 
employee. There is not an emplcyer in America 
but would welcome any suggestion which would 
cut down the number of necessary dismissals. In 
our issue of October 2, 
we replied to a company 
which asked whether it 
was advisable to give 
every dismissed employee 
the real reason for his or 
her being dropped. That editorial has elicited an 
interesting communication from the personnel di- 
rector of a well-known concern. The suggestion 
le makes is so practical and so sound that we are 
glad to present it to the many thousands of execu- 
tives who read “Forbes.” He says: 


Every employer should compile a sort of 
constitution, specifying just how he wishes his 
business run, under what conditions he wishes 
to employ labor, what and how much he expects 
of his employees, and the general standard rules 
and regulations that the plant personnel as a 
whole would have to comply with. A copy, in 


ONE COMPANY’S 
SUGGESTION 
FOR REDUCING 
DISMISSALS 


pamphlet form, should be given every applicant 
to be read and considered very carefully, and 
then the applicant could decide whether or not 
he wished to work under such management and 
conditions. 

All questions of hours, wages, working con- 
ditions, general rules and regulations, personal 
requirements, such as character, integrity, etc., 
should be specified, and the statement made, in 
plain language, that the company has -no desire 


to discharge any of its employees who will 
comply with the requirements specified, which 


are for the good of all concerned. Failure to 
live up to the rules, it should be pointed out, 
would be regarded as a breach of agreement, 


which would subject the violator to automatic 
dismissal. 

This system is ahove board. The acceptance 
of employment at the time when the matter was 
optional with the applicant is a fair supposition 
of his consent to uphold the principles involved. 
Therefore, when any act is committed by an 
employee that is not consistent with the princi- 
ples which he consented to respect, he would at 
once know that he had committed a breach and 
in so doing had penalized himself, due to the fact 
that he was absolutely aware of the consequence. 


We would like to have expressions, or experi- 
ences, from other employers. 
*x* * * 


Make good, or go. 


FORBES 


Supreme Court Justice Brandeis tells this story: 
A very able man who taught the law of partner- 
ship at Harvard once asked the class: “What shall 
be done if a controversy arises between partners ?” 
The students suggested 
one legal remedy after 


READ THIS . 

SIORY TOLD another—a receiver, an 
BY JUSTICE injunction, a dissolution. 
BRANDEIS “No,” said he, “they 


should try to agree.” This 
story is widely applicable today. It should be 
taken to heart by the Republican Administration 
when it takes up negotiations with the nations al- 
ready forming the League of Nations. It should 
be pondered by corporations that have trouble with 
their employees. It could and should be acted up- 
on by thousands of concerns that are now involved 
in court proceedings because of broken contracts 
and other business disputes. It is commended, 
also, to retailers who have thus far refused to 
reduce prices to a level agreeable to consumers. 
Some of the rest of us might get through life 
more harmoniously if we acted on the same 
principle. 
It is sometimes necessary to fight. More often 
it is better to agree. 
#4 
To accumulate, expend the best that is in you. 
*¢s 
Every dollar you save is a plank leading towards 
individual—and national—prosperity. 
* * * 
Self-interest demands that you be interested in 
the well-being of others. 
; ee @ « 


Strong men don’t necd to use strong talk. 
* * * 

Maybe automobile and other advs. will again 
begin to tell prices. 

* * * 

Is there room at the top? Note how many of 
our biggest men are shuffling off this mortal 
coil. 

* * * 

Don’t let the depression depress you, or you're 

done for. 
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E. H. Gary has piloted the United States Steel 
Corporation from the day it was launched, twenty 
years ago. It was big when it was formed; it is 
very much bigger today. No colossal business 
organization ever made 
fewer ene mies among 
competitors or buyers. 
When the Federal Gov- 
ernment tried to dissolve 
it, not one rival had a 
single word to allege against any of its practices. 
No customer appeared to voice the slightest com- 
plaint. The court found no reason for ordering 
its dissolution. None of its practices were found 
illegal or even unfair. During this long period 
this organization has done more business and em- 
ployed more men than any other company in the 
world. 

And what, think you, is the biggest thing that 
the man who has guided its destinies has learned? 
Just this: “There is only one safe rule of con- 
duct, under any and all circumstances, and that 
is, to be absolutely fair to everybody. It doesn’t 
pay to take advantage of any emergency or any 
other situation to ‘put something over.’ In the 
long run, fair dealing all round wins out.” 

Judge Gary made this remark to me the other 
day when I recalled to his mind a statement he 
made in conversation when fanciful prices were 
being charged for steel some months ago by vari- 
ous parties. The Steel Corporation, it may be re- 
called, agreed upon a scale of prices in March of 
last year, at the conference called by the Washing- 
ton authorities. Although the market soared sensa- 
tionally after that, the Steel Corporation conscien- 
tiously adhered to the price levels then agreed 
upon. What Judge Gary then sdid was: “Ad- 
hering to fair and reasonable prices at a time like 
this may seem like casting bread upon the waters. 
But I feel certain that it will come back to us in 
the long run.” What is the position today? Some 
of the manufacturers who exacted abnormal prices 
are now unable to book any business, whereas the 
Steel Corporation has enormous orders. 

What Judge Gary has learned is proving as 
profitable as it is ethical. 


THE BIGGEST 
THING 

JUDGE GARY 
HAS LEARNED 
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© International Film Service, 


Widespread unemployment exists in England as well as in other European countries. The photograph shows 
lines of workers in front of the London office of the Minister of Transport, waiting to volunteer to take 


the places of the striking British mine workers. 
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The mills of the gods do grind. The very stars in 
their courses conspire to correct wrongs. Power 
misapplied, in time is rendered powerless. Rapac- 
ity always invites revenge. We have repeatedly 
warned profiteers that 
they were courting dis- 
aster. The amount of 
profiteering which has 
been indulged in during 
the last four years has 
been a disgrace to America. It is not over yet. 
But already. retribution is at work. Those who 
boosted prices most iniquitously have suffered 
most since the collapse came. 

What is happening in coal is a shining example 
of what profiteers have been doing their worst to 
bring on. The Congressional investigation into the 
coal industry has uncovered such shameless prof- 
iteering that so conservative a statesman as Sen- 
ator Calder of New York has issued a solemn 
warning that, unless the coal profiteers promptly 
cease from their depredations, the Committee will 
recommend drastic governmental regulation of the 
whole industry. The public temper is such that 
this action would be cordially endorsed. The pub- 
lic have been gouged without mercy. Coal which 
cost a few dollars to produce has cost the public 
anywhere from $12 to $20 a ton. 

While it may be true, as contended, that the 
more responsible operators have not profiteered 
and that the flim-flamming has been perpetrated 
chiefly by unscrupulous speculators, the public 
cannot help feeling that if the producers had re- 
fused to sell to those parasites, whom they now 
blame and condemn, the coal would have come to 
consumers’ bins without first having passed 
through the rapacious hands of these conscience- 
less schemers. The coal industry may escape being 
shackled by rigid governmental regulation, but 
unless the warning is taken to heart and similar 
conduct is avoided in future, the coal people must 
expect severe reprisals. As it is, they are likely 
to be punished in some way or other for their mis- 
deeds. 

The public also have it in for the sugar industry 
and the woolen industry, while the shoe industry, 
lumber industry, and some others need expect 


INDUSTRY 
MUST PLAY 
FAIR OR BE 
SHACKLED 


FORBES 


scant consideration when the public find them- 
selves in a position to retaliate. Too many of 
our business men forget that in a democracy the 
will of the majority can be written into the sta- 
tute books, and that laws can be passed to clip 
their wings. The narrow escape of the railroads 
should be a salutary lesson to industry. Unless 
an industry deals fairly with the public, that in- 
dustry is liable to discover sooner or later that the 
public can hit back, and hit without discrimination 
as to the consequences. 
* * * 


It is better to be a doer than an heir. 
i 

If you are indifferent you'll sooner or later find 

yourself in wrong. 
a 

Goodness is good business. 

* * * 

In New York builders have had to “put up” 
more graft than buildings. Luckily, though houses 
are overcrowded, the jails are not. 

x * * 


Character begets credit and credit begets capital. 
* *' x 
The man without a savings account usually 
is a man of little account. 


* * * 


John D. Rackefeller once remarked to me: “Next 
to doing the right thing, the most important thing 
is to let the people know that you are doing the 
right thing.” Mr. Rockefeller, it would seem to 

many of us, didn’t learn 
this early enough in life. 
Many other business men 
haven’t learned it yet. 
Others are beginning to 
learn it. Business con- 
cerns are realizing that it is important how they 
stand in the public estimation. Good-will, though 
intangible, is sometimes an organization’s most 
valuable asset-—Woolworth’s good-will is valued, 
on the balance sheet, at $50,000,000. Ill-will can 
hurt an enterprise in innumerable ways. For ex- 
ample, when any company has a strike, public 


ROCKEFELLER’S 
ADVICE BEING 
FOLLOWED BY 
BUSINESS MEN 


opinion is strongly inclined to side with the map. 
agement if the company’s reputation has always 
been beyond reproach, whereas a concern which 
has incurred the public’s ill-will or suspicion fing; 
public sentiment ranging itself on the side of 
the workers. 

The following newspaper dispatch is rich jp 
significance: 


Philadelphia, Oct. 13. 
At the close of today’s meeting of the 
directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, the following announcement was 
made: 


“The board of directors has retained Ivy 
L. Lee, formerly executive assistant of the 
company, to act in an advisory capacity in 
matters cf publicity and public relations. 

“In the conduct of this work Mr. Lee will 
report to the president and the vice-presi- 
dents and cooperate with the publicity de- 
partment of the company.” 

Here is the conservative eld Pennsylvania Rail- 
road retaining an expert outside of its own or- 
ganization “to act in an advisory capacity in mat- 
ters of publicity and public relations.” Clearly, 
the heavyweight directors of the Penusy sense the 
trend of the times. They have come to under- 
stand, as other boards of directors ought to under- 
stand, that, next to doing what is right, it is most 
important to have the public understand that the 
right thing is being done. The closer corpora- 
ions get to the public and the more fully their 
activities are understood, the better will it be for 
the peace and stability of the commonwealth. The 
task of interpreting a huge organization to the 
public is, therefore, not one to be delegated to 
some mediocre $30-a-week employee, but is one 
worthy of the best brains in the country. A new 
profession, indeed, has been brought into being 
to meet this demand. 

* * * 

Laziness and failure are twins. 

* * * 


We are now in the man-age. Learn to be a 


man-ager. Then you can command your own 
salary. 
* * * 


To get there it is necessary to get a move on. 
* * * 
A recipe for happiness: Give and forgive. 





WANTED: 
Ten Thousand New Friends 


riends for a Dollar Bill! 


You Can Introduce “FORBES” to Ten 








This call is not entirely selfish. 


When you introduce “FORBES” to your business 
friends you are also doing them a good turn—you 
are helping them as much as you are helping us. 


- At the same time you are making it possible for 
us to give you a better magazine. So you benefit, 
too. . 


Our suggestion is this: We would like to mail two 
get-acquainted copies of “FORBES” Magazine to ten 
of your business friends. We will stand most of the 
expense if you will supply the names of executives 
who ought to be reading “FORBES”. In other 
words, for only 5c. apiece (regular price is 20 cents 
a copy) we will mail two introductory copies of 
“FORBES”, one current issue and one back number, 
provided you send ten or more names at one time, 
before December 15, 1920. 


If the names are carefully chosen we feel sure that 
90% will be glad to become permanent subscribers 
upon your personal recommendation. 


Won’t you be one of the thousand old friends to 
bring us ten thousand new friends? 


B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


closed, at your limited special rate. 


to subscribe. 


Address 


Firm and Position 


(Copy or Clip This Coupon and Mail Before December 15, 1920) 


Please send two introductory copies of “FORBES” to each of the ten names en- 


You may notify them that the magazines are 
being sent at my request, to »nake them acquainted with “FORBES”, because I think 
they will find it so interesting and so useful to a business executive that they will want 


(Canada, 40c. extra postage on 10 names; Foreign, 80c. extra postage on 10 names.) 
I enclose $1.00 in payment for the above; or I will mail check on receipt of bill. 
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METHODS OF MASTER AT HANDLING MEN 


> TAT a man has and what he is—college 
11' education, family, and all that—don’t 

* count much. It is only the respect he 
mand for k:mself where he is.” 


wa’ wert C. Bruce, with a brand new M. E. 
degr: from Stevens, had that pounded into 
him in 2 dark cellar one Monday morning. The 
Polack pipe-fitter under whom he was working 
was carrying a vicious “hold-over” from the 
previous day’s alcoholic debauch. A_ vile 
epithet brought Bruce to his feet for a fight, 
and brawn beat brain, although Bruce was a 
strapping youngster. That night he was sore 


‘1 body and mind. Who was he to 
he beaten up by a drunken ‘Polack’? 

He thought it out straight 
through to the finish overnight, as 
he has since thought out many a 
problem of human relationship. The 
next morning, humbled and know- 
ing his place, he went back to work. 
He wasn’t a quitter, and he had got- 
ten over the idea that the world 
was waiting for him. A few days 
later the Polack apologized, graci- 
ously took Bruce into his friend- 
ship, anti there was mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. That 
was ten years ago. 

Now, Albert C. Bruce, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
American Hammered Piston Ring 
Co., the largest manufacturer of 
piston rings in the United States, 
and assistant to the president of the 
Bartlett Hayward Co., makers of 
gas tanks, sugar refining centrals, 
and other large-scale mechanical 
products, has learned so well how 
to work with large numbers of men 
and varied plant units that Edward 
R. Stettinius has sent his son down 
to Baltimore to work under him. 
During the war, as head of the em- 
ployment division of the Bartlett 
Hayward Co., he had control of 21,- 
000 men and women engaged in 
munition work, and he had them all 
working so heartily with him that 
he was made regional director of 
the War Labor Board. 

Culled from an interview with 
him in the midst of a recent busy 
day in Baltimore, here are some of 
the things that Bruce pointedly 
said: 

“A company may be judged by its 
employees, just as a man may be 
judged by his friends.” 

“What is fair to the men, in the 
end is fair to the company; and 
what is fair to the company, in the 
end is fair to the men.” 

“People stagnate, just like water. 
To keep up interest, keep the line 
of promotion open, so your men will have 
something to work for.” 

“Gaps between departments mean lost motion 
—lost money. Get your department heads to- 
gether to settle their problems.” 

Bruce has a “way with him” in handling 
men—or in teaching them to handle them- 
selves, as he prefers to put it—which probably 
explains much of his success. He is the kind 
of a man that all men like; fearless, modest, 
and with a depth of sincerity of friendship and 
purpose that inspires loyalty. He doesn’t hes- 
itate to praise or damn where either is due, and 
he admits his own mistakes as freely as he 
expects others to. He plays the game frankly 
and fairly, but he is mo sentimentalist or 
dreamer. Though he is only 31 and looks it, 
no one can walk over him. He will do anything 
for any man so long as that man does right. 

Once 4,000 men in a plant got entirely out of 


Executives Can Learn Much 
from Successful Experiences 
of Red-Blooded Leader 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


hand. Bruce went right into the midst of the 
trouble, picked out the worst offender, took 
him tw the middle of the floor where all around 
could hear, and showed him up for what he was 
in language that the men about him best un- 





ALBERT C. BRUCE 


Vice-president and general manager of the American Hammered Piston Ring Co., 
the largest manufacturer of piston rings in the United States, and assistant to 
the president of the Bartlett Hayward Co., makers of gas tanks, sugar refining 
centrals, and other large-scale mechanical products. 
learned from his ripe experience as an employer is told in the accom- 


What Mr. 


panying article. 


derstood. Soon the whole plant heard about it, 
and there was no more trouble. 

Those who know him and have watched his 
work say that when problems of employee 
management arise he seems to know instinct- 
ively how to approach the individual or the 
group to get the desired result. But Bruce 
says that there is nothing to it but understanding 
of the humblest worker's point of view. He has 
worked among workers for ten years, with his 
eyes, ears, and his heart open, and he has kept 
his brain busy thinking things out. He has 
learned by experience. 

“Many a time,” he said, “I have done the 
wrong thing and got stepped on. Then the 
next time I did it right. I am always willing 
to admit it when I make a mistake in any way. 
Any man can come into my office (the door is 
always open, you see, and there is no official 


Bruce has 


title there to scare him—just my plain name) 
and tell me so, if I make a mistake. If he 
does, and I am wrong and he is right, I like 
to have him tell me, because it is the only way 
I can correct it. 

“In the end the problem, if it may be said 
that there is a problem, comes right down to 
what is the fair thing to do for your people and 
your business, and the quickest way to do it. If 
you can make people believe that they are go- 
ing to get ‘what is coming to them,’ then you 
haven’t any problem. 

“The best way usually lies in the middle 

ground between the two extremes ; 

that is, the essentially practical, 
dollar-and-cents’ point of view, and 
the visionary, idealistic one. Look- 
ed at from these two angles, the 
question is what is the most you 
can do for your men, with fairness 
to the company, and sometimes 
your decision must be a shade to- 

ward the men and sometimes a 

shade toward the company. 

“In the matter of pay,” continued 
Mr. Bruce, “I believe that the men 
themselves set the rate, in this 
way: it is governed, first, by their 
output, and then by what they can 
stand without losing their heads. 
But in addition to being a fair re- 
turn for a man’s contribution in 
work, his pay must at least be such 
as to enable him to live in self-re- 
spect among the people of his own 
kind. I set the minimum by that 
standard, and if I find that a man is 
not able to live with self-respect on 
what he is getting, I pay him more, 
regardless of the work he does, if 
he seems to be doing the right 
thing. 

“When tt comes to management, 
the problem is not how to handle 
people, but how to teach them to 
handle themselves. 

“People work best under discip- 
line—not a heavy hand, but just 
enough discipline. I don’t believe 
in posting up ‘rules.’ We have no 
rules here, but if a workman is not 
the sort of a workman who knows 
his obligations to the plant, what 
he should do and what he should 
not do, he is not the kind of a man 
we want, and we find it out very 
quickly. It is silly to threaten re- 
prisals for infractions of petty 
rules, as it is human nature to want 
to do what is forbidden, and law- 
lessness often springs from too 
much restraint. Expect your men 
to act like men and they will. 

* “Tt is a vital mistake to bring in 

a man from the outside for an ad- 
vanced position. The line of promotion must 
be kept open, for people stagnate just like wa- 
ter, and they must be shown that there is op- 
portunity for them to advance. In keeping the 
line of advancement open, it is essential to re- 
member that the process of building up must 
go on from below. Men must be trained to 
give support and take the places of those who . 
are moved.up, lest weakness and leaks develop 
at the bottom. 

“The hardest two things to develop in the men 
who are being fitted for higher posts are aggres- 
siveness and breadth of interest. No man can 
become aggressive unless he is encouraged to 
go ahead and do things without too much fear 
of making mistakes. I expect a man to make 
mistakes, lots of them. The sooner he learns 
to overcome his mistakes, the sooner he will 
become an aggressive and valuable man. So I 
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let him handle his problems by himself, with 
what guidance I can give him. 


“I never give orders. Most men start out 
by being interested mainly in themselves. Their 
interest must be broadened by making them 
realize that the biggest thing is being interest- 
ed in the people around them. In this way 
they become men who will support you and 
the plant. When you get a superintendent 
through such means, you’ve got him. Then it 
is time to forget him and look for a new man 
to bring up. 

“I had an experience early in our work on 
war munitions which taught me the folly of 
bringing in outside men. We were new to 
automatic machines, and I brought in an ‘ex- 
pert’ operator. He was a difficult man for the 
others to work with, and he did not hesitate to 
tell me that he knew much more about the run- 
ning of such machines than I did—which was 
quite true. So I decided to fire him and learn 
for myself. I picked out an intelligent man to 
work with me, and together we mastered the 
job. It was costly, for time was valuable then, 


TO KEEP TOP 


E harmful effects resulting directly and 
indirectly from wrong eating are so far- 
reaching that no hard and fast diet can 

be recommended as suitable for everybody. 
There are, however, certain fundamental fac- 
tors to be borne in mind in all cases, such as 
the age, weight, habits, occupation (whether 
active or sedentary), and the physical, mental 
and nervous condition and temperament of 
the individual. 

After considering these factors, the next 
step in the process of health building is to as- 
certain whether or not the bowels are per- 
forming their work naturally and regularly at 
least once every day. If not, this condition 
must be corrected before any marked im- 
provement in health can be expected. 

Ninety per cent. of those who do not enjoy 
good health suffer, consciously or wuncon- 
sciously, from some form of stomach or intes- 
tinal trouble caused, primarily, by wrong eat- 
ing and drinking, and nearly all are troubled 
with constipation in some form or another. 
Unless the diet is immediately modified so 
as to correct this condition, progress towards 
recovery will be retarded. 

Constipation is by no means the superficial 
and harmless condition most people imagine 
it to be. Eight years’ experience in feeding 
several hundred men, women and children in 
all walks of life, from a wagon driver to the 
president of a bank, convinces me that, next 
to wrong eating and drinking, constipation 
is directly or indirectly the cause of the ma- 
jority of human ills. 

Dirty bowels and the resulting absorption 
of poisons by the blood are responsible for a 
multitude of symptoms usually attributed to 
other causes. It is impossible to exaggerate 
this truth. Rarely is it possible to find a per- 
son whose intestinal condition does not indi- 
cate the presence of constipation in some form. 
It is not exaggerating to say that ninety per 
cent. of the people I have fed have had any- 
thing but normal bowel action. This fact, 
more than any other, accounts for many of 
- the symptoms which manifest themselves re- 
motely from the real source of trouble. Def- 
inite, lasting, permanent results from a health- 
building standpoint cannot be relied upon with 
any degree of certainty unless this condition 
is corrected. , 

To bring this about it is not necessary to 
swallow any or all of the usual disagreeable 
and harmful drug-store variety of physics 
_which may temporarily relieve the symptoms 
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but it established a human relationship. When 
I had finished I had a man, and not a jealous 
‘expert.’ We had learned the job together and 
he was anxious to teach others in the shop. 


“T don’t believe in advertising for help—even 
for day workmen. If you make conditions good 
at your plants, you will never need to advertise 
for men, for they will hear about it and come. 
Your employment office should be a check 
against conditions in your plant, and there 
should be a separate employment office for 
each separate plant. When we had five plants 
working on war orders, we had five employ- 
ment offices. I kept watch of the flow of labor 
through them. If there was a stream of men 
applying for jobs at four of the plants and 
there was a slackening of applications at one, 
I knew there must be some good reason why 
the men were shunning that plant, and I search- 
ed for trouble and pretty generally found it. A 
company or a plant may be judged by its em- 
ployees, just as a man may be judged by his 
friends. If the workers in a plant are above the 
ordinary grade of intelligence, you may be sure 


Commonsense Suggestions 
Which Every Business 
Man Can Understand 
By Roy Wilson Beal, F. S. D., 


Consulting Dietition 


but which do not “remove the cause” of the 
constipation. 

It is far more agreeable and natural to avail 
oneself of nature’s laxatives as found in such 
fruits as figs, dates, prunes, raisins, grapes, 
melons, apples, pears and plums, which may be 
eaten singly or in combination with other food, 
provided the other items on the menu do not 
offset the laxative effect produced by the eat- 
ing of any of the above fruits. 

In the fall and winter season whole grain 
cooked cereals, such as cracked whole wheat 
and oats and old-fashioned coarse ground 
white or yellow corn meal, serve the same 
purpose. 


Foods to Exclude from Diet 


Constipating foods and those likely to pro- 
duce a tendency to constipation should, as 
far as possible, be avoided. Eggs, cheese, milk, 
red meats, sausages, bolognas, liver pudding, 
scrapple, salted meats or meats pickled in 
brine, including corned beef and dried or moist 
salt fish, should be carefully excluded from 
the diet. 

All highly seasoned and spiced food, relishes 
and condiments come under this heading and 
include ketchup, chili sauce, mustard, vinegar, 
pickles, chow chow and similar spiced vinegar 
and mustard products, including mayonnaise 
dressing made with vinegar and mustard. 
Highly sweetened puddings and sauces, rich 
cake or layer cake covered with hard candied 
icings, and fried cakes of the “sinker” variety, 
such as doughnuts and crullers, and covered 
pies of all kinds, should be omitted. 

Coffee drinking is emphatically prohibited. 
I do not hesitate to state, frankly and uncon- 
ditionally, that not one constructive benefit 
results from coffee drinking. It is neither a 
food nor a beverage. It does not nourish the 
body or add one iota of strength. It may 
stimulate some people and produce a feeling 
of invigoration, but the feeling is a false one 
and almost certain to be followed by a corre- 
sponding feeling of depression such as follows 
all artificially created stimulation. To those 


that the management is also above the gy. 
dinary, for no one is more quick to sense that 
than the ordinary workman. 

“Conditions within the plant count riore tha, 
pay in holding good men. I have learned that 
the majority of the men who leave, go out be. 
fore the end of the first two months, and the 
rate of pay doesn’t enter into their considers. 
tions. We have men working here who hay, 
been here for years and would not go anywher 
else for twice the pay. It is not what vou tel 
them or what you write, but it is the way yoy 
treat your men that counts. Five years from 
today they will know you by what you haye 
done—not by what you have said. Since the 
first two months of a man’s employment is the 
critical period, he should be given the right 
start. - 

“We have selected men whom we call ‘con. 
voys,’ who take the new employee in hand and 
endeavor to make him feel at home. They es. 
cort him from the employment office to the 
plant where he is to work and show him over 
the place, making him acquainted with the 

(Continued on page 137) 


-NOTCH, WATCH YOUR DIET 


who desire to conserve their nervous vitality, 
I say, “Leave coffee severely alone; your body 
does not require it and your health is better 
without it.” 

Free yourself of the mistaken idea that you 
need something else besides water to drink, 
Most people drink entirely too little water, 
Drink plenty of pure water, but keep ice out 
of it. Drink it with your meals, between 
meals, before retiring and on rising. If you 
want plenty of good, rich blood practice deep 
breathing, take a walk in the open air every 
day if possible, eat wholesome food, properly 
cooked—and about one-third the quantity you 
are taking now—and drink plenty of water. 

Use salt sparingly. The excessive use of 
salt in cooking, or its later addition at the 
table, frequently accounts for the abnormal 
thirst at meal-time. Avoid over-indulgence in 
sweets and too frequent visits to the soda foun- 
tain, to which may be traced many digestive 
and intestinal disorders attributed to other 
causes. 

When you sit down to eat a meal bear in mind 
that you are about to perform an important duty, 
far more important than is ordinarily appre- 
ciated. Consider your bodily needs and func- 


tions and eat accordingly. Do not hesitate to’ 


miss a meal or several of them occasionally. 
Your internal organs require a “vacation,” 
after which they will do their work with less 
effort and with material benefit to your health. 

It was a wise man who said: “Not what we 
eat, but what we digest nourishes us.” 





The next article will tell of how 
much—or, rather, how little—food is 
necessary to produce the best physical 
and mental results and will give spe- 
cific facts of a directly helpful nature. 





Signs are multiplying that a new era is on 
the way. In many lines of business the period 
of “take it or leave it” is definitely at an end. 
The time is approaching when advertising and 
selling plans will again demand something 
more than perfunctory attention. Will adver- 
tising hold its own? Will it stand the test o! 
a searching inquiry into its standing as an 
indispensable selling force ?—Printet’s Ink. 

* 

Your stomach you may satisfy at some public 
place; but food for the soul you can obtain onl) 
in some Temple of Friendship where love is tarry- 
ing for awhile, 
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ONFIDENTLY PREDICTS BOOM IN 1921 


N these times of high costs and low profits it is 
|: mforting to think of the next boom in busi- 
At first the thought seems about as 
ngible as do June roses during a January 
blizzard; but as one reflects upon it more and 
more, he cannot help feeling more assured that 
the boom is on the way, and that even now it is 
not too early to begin to lay plans for taking 
rantage of it. 
“a is the winter’s snows that fill the ground with 
the reserve moisture that is the making of the 
summer’s wheat ; and just so one cannot reap the 
full rewards of a boom in business without lay- 
ing his plans for it during the previous depression. 

The foundations for almost any period of 
prosperity are laid in times of depression. The 
prosperity is merely the superstructure ; the foun- 
dations are the thrift, conservatism, and sound 
financial conditions brought about by adversity. 
The chief characteristics of a business depression 
are the marking down of fictitious values, and the 
paying off of excessive debts; and it is just such 
things as these that pave the way for a boom in 
business. 

The more we look at the present actual condi- 
tions, the more impressed we become with the 
evidence that another boom is on the way and is 
not so very far off. 

All of us know in a general theoretical way that 
the three great essentials required to make a 
nation productive and prosperous are an abund- 
ance of capital, both liquid and fixed ; a sufficiency 
of labor, skilled and unskilled; and an abundance 
of raw materials at moderate costs. Yet to most 
people the thought has never come that these 
three essentials are as important in the routine of 
the practical business man as in the theory of the 
economist. As a matter of fact, our years of 
prosperity are those in which these three essentials 
are present, and our times of adversity are in- 
variably marked by the absence of one or more of 
these essentials. . 


ness. 


real and ta 


Causes of Recent Depressions 


Recent years of conspicuous business depres- 
sion were 1914-15; 1910-11; 1907-8; and 1903-4. 
It has so happened that the depressions have not 
been coextensive with the calendar years, but have 
usually both begun and ended in the spring and 
summer, 

We were short of raw materials in each and 
every one of these four depressions. In three 
out of four of them we were short of capital— 
meaning liquid capital in this case; and in one of 
them, 1907-8, we were short of labor. 

There is nothing theoretical, then, about these 
three essentials: capital, labor and materials. One 
may truthfully say that when these three things 
are in good supply we are certain of prosperity 
regardless of anything else except war and 
pestilence. 

Encouragement of the most definite sort is 

contained in this truth; for a good supply of all 
three of these essentials is either here or on the 
way, and that means that another period of pros- 
perity is coming into sight. We are not out of the 
woods and shall not be for some months; but we 
are near enough out so that we can begin to see 
through the heavy shadows to the rich fields of 
clover beyond. 
_ Our large 1920 crops have already absolutely 
insured an abundant supply of raw materials for 
next year ; the decline in prices and the liquidation 
oi inventories are replenishing the supply of 
liquid capital or loanable funds; and the growing 
enciency of labor and expanding immigration 
definitely promise a sufficient force of workers to 
move the wheels of industry at normal speed. 

Here we have all the esseritial foundations upon 
vhich every boom is built, and they are being laid 


Three Basic Factors, Materials, 


Money and Labor, Will 
Be Favorable 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


so visibly that it requires no imagination to see the 
era of prosperity which ought to begin during the 
second or third quarter of next year. 


Let us look, first, at the question of raw ma- 


terials. 


Our 1919 production of these materials con- 


sisted of $16,011,684,000 of crops ; $8,957,000,000 
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BOOM COMING ‘ 


Forbes regards this as one of the 
most important articles it has ever pub- 
lished. At this time of acute unsettle- 
ment, when pessimistic action ts liable to 
be overdone, an analysis and forecast of 
this nature, buttressed as it is by basic 
facts and historic economic parallels, is 
calculated to correct perspectives that are 
going awry and to prevent business men 
from following a course certain to lead 
to avoidable losses. Read it; weigh it; 
then be guided by your own deductions. 








of animals and animal products; about $5,000,- 
000,000 of minerals ; approximately $700,000,000 
of forest products ; and a negligible quantity, com- 
paratively speaking, of fish and water products. 
Now, the striking point is that whereas our 
grand total production of raw materials of every 
description, including coal, oil, precious metals, 
grains, foodstuffs, lumber, fish and all the rest, 
was about $30,700,000,000, of this $25,680,000,000 
came from the farms and forests. The farms 
alone provide about five-sixths of our grand total 
supply of raw materials. Imported materials are 
not included above, but they should not be since 
we export a larger quantity than we import. 
Big crops, then, mean abundant raw materials, 
and vice versa. It is virtually impossible to 
prosper without large crops. The best single 
measure, therefore, of our raw material supply is 
to be found in our aggregate yearly crop pro- 
duction. Note the figures in the accompanying 


solely to price fluctuations, it is found that our 
1920 crops are equivalent to $152.70 per capita 
of total population, as compared with $148.70 
in 1919, and $135.60 in 1916. 

For the eight years ended with 1919 our 
average annual farm output, valued at the 
prices of 1919, was $150.85 per capita. These 
figures, too, are upon the basis of the revised 
population statistics. Thus our present year’s 
output is 1.2 per cent. above the eight-year 
average. It has only been surpassed once in 
recent times, and that was in 1912, when per 
capita farm production established the highest 
record of all recent history. 

To be sure, 1913 was not a prosperous year in 
spite of the great crops of 1912; but we have 
already observed that war or pestilence cause 
depression in spite of the three essentials above 
mentioned. In 1913 it was the Balkan wars 
that caused trade here to be mediocre in spite 
of the abundance of raw materials; for already 
Central Europe was liquidating American se- 
curities and some lines of goods in preparation 
for the war of the following year, and cofi- 
fidence was disturbed the world over by the 
Balkan conflagration and the feverish enlarge- 
ment of armies on the Continent. At home, 
too, we had a downward tariff revision which 
helped to unsettle certain manufacturing in- 
dustries. ; 

Hence the 1913 experience was no exception 
to the general rule. Of the three essentials, 
raw materials is the most important in actual 
practice because the supplies of working cap- 
ital and labor are not ordinarily subject to 
great changes. All recent years of unusual 
prosperity, such as 1916, 1912, 1906 and 1902 
had behind them an abundant supply of raw 
materials from the farms; and this is also true 
of years of rapid recovery from business de- 
pressions. Such recoveries were made in 1915, ° 
1908 and 1905. The trade reaction of 1917 was 
in part due ta the poor crops of 1916 and the 
recovery made in 1918 in spite of our war was 
helped along by the large crops of 1917. 


Signs Point to Prosperity 


There is no exception to the rule that an 
abundant supply of raw materials is one of 
the greatest aids to prosperity. Once in a 
great while it fails to create prosperity be- 
cause of being offset by war evils, or by short- 
age of capital or of labor. One of the depress- 
ing factors in 1913 was a moderate labor short- 
age. But next year we should be the happy 
possessors of all three of these essentials. 





table: Unemployment is beginning to exist in our 

Crops Crops at Population Crops per 
Year actual value 1919 prices June 1 capita 
a a rere $5,842,000,000 $15,451,956.000 95,410,500 $172.50 
2a ae .....+ 6,133,000,000 13,644,316,000 97,028,500 140.60 
ry Po 6,112,000,000 14,847 300,000 98,646,500 150.60 
ESPs errr es 6,907 000,000 16,028,298,000 100,264,500 159.80 
 , Seer eyeeer x 9,054,000,000 13,823,316,000 101.882,500 135.60 
a eee 14,222,000,000 15,709,060,000 103,500,500 151.80 
EE ee nee ears 14,331,000,000 15,469,740,000 105,118,500 147.20 
SI sch p.ciinkge W-iselaniack Gieekcae 16,025,000,000 16,011,684,000 107,600,000 148.70 
SAREE eer eer ge a 14,715,000, 16,350,646,000 107,155,000 152.70 





The great increase in actual values shown in 
the lefthand column is a mere reflection of the 
rise in prices, and is, therefore, without sig- 
nificance so far as quantities are concerned. 
The relative quantity of materials coming from 
the farms may be seen by valuing the crops of 
all years at the same prices; and taking the 
1919 prices as a basis, it is seen that the quan- 
tity of our 1920 farm output is the greatest 
on record. Figuring all the time at the 1919 
prices by way of eliminating changes due 


industrial centers; and this, while it is an evil 
to the individual, is likely to prove a blessing 
to the masses. It may cause personal harc- 
ship to a small minority, but it will help to 
increase labor efficiency, and thereby bring 
down the cost of living and raise the standard 
of comfort to the whole mass of our people. 
Furthermore, many of those who are now un- 
employed are merely suffering the penalties of 
loafing on the job, or of forcing wages so high 
(Continued on page 126) 
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HOW TO STIMULATE YOUR SALESMENIT 


For five years they have been buffers hold- 

ing the over-eager buyer at arm’s length 
rather than salesmen. They have been paid for 
sales that a seller’s market created almost with- 
out effort—at least in many industries. 

And now what? 

Salesmen must be expertly stimulated; their 
morale must not only be made normal, it must in- 
deed be brought to above normal, since the selling 
situation is more difficult than in years. 

How is it to be done? 

The aggressive, keen companies have pointed 

the way for years past, and the art of “winding 
up” and “tuning up” salesmen is one which is a 
profession in itself. A number of large concerns 
have on their sales executive staffs men whose 
sole duty it is to “keep salesmen on their toes.” 
There is an art and a science in this work, for 
you are dealing with the human spirit, which 
is a volatile and delicate substance. ‘“Stimula- 
tion” can most easily be botched. 
_ Salesmen are of two distinct types: (1) the 
kind that sell simpler types of goods to simpler 
types of mind, (2) the kind that sell complicated 
or expensive propositions to the more difficult 
types of prospects. 

Grocery jobbers’ city salesmen, and other simi- 
lar classes represent the former class, while type- 
writer salesmen perhaps represent the dividing 
line between the lower and upper grade—they are 
in the middle. 

In that first group, up to and including the 
typewriter and office equipment salesmen, young 
fellows are as a rule the best, because they have 
those boyish, exuberant qualities which are the 
main necessities for that type of selling. This 
type of selling is what I term “heart selling.” 
It does not depend so much upon the head as 
upon the general appearance and purely personal 
qualities of the man—the temperamental side. 
Young men bear discouragement if they are 
properly and continuously encouraged; while 
older men travel at a slower but more steady 
pace. The heart type of selling is éspecialty valu- 
able for articles which can appeal to the imagina- 
tion—in other words, for specialties, and for ar- 
ticles needing to be introduced; articles which 
are one-sale propositions. 


The New Type of Salesman 


However, from the typewriter salesman up- 
ward to the man who sells one or two contracts 
a year and makes enough on those to last him the 
whole year, in commissions or salary—that sales- 
man is entirely different. He is the purely head 
type of salesman, a type of salesman now in- 
creasing very much in importance. It has prog- 
ressed away from the hypnotic type of salesman- 
ship, in which he was the wily fisherman and the 
prospect the fish that had hardly a sporting 
chance. 

It is vital to know these facts in learning how 
to stimulate salesmen, because all types of sales- 
men cannot be treated alike. Before you begin 
to “stimulate” you must know your type or they 
will merely smile at your efforts and ca¥ them 
“bunk.” 

It is also important to realize that with the 
passing of the hypnotic notion of selling, we are 
now coming to rely on the average type of sales- 
man; we do not “hire and fire” so readily, or 
trust to “star” salesmen. 


G For ave ye today are more or less “soft.” 


It was enormously expensive to operate in the 


above “easy hire and easy fire” way. It is an 
actual fact, based on the figures and records of 
at least five concerns, that it costs from $500 to 
$1,200 to develop a salesman. If you can’t see 
it that way get your hard-headed bookkeeper or 
cost accountant to figure it out for you; you will 
see it is right. He will count in things you hardly 
thought of—such as your own time, for instance 


Here Are Practical Suggestions 
on a Subject of Very 
Timely Interest 


By J. George Frederick 


President, Business Bourse 
Author, “Business Research and Statistics,” 
“Modern Salesmanagement.” 


ARTICLE II. 


—which you have got to count in the cost of 
developing a salesman. 

It is just as rash to look wise and inspire a lot 
of men to go out and be mown down as it has 
proved to be for Germany to recklessly throw 
her men “in mass formation” against the more 
independent, self-inspired Allies’ men. Just to 
throw temporarily “gingered up” human flesh at 
your object of attack is proved to be a bad stra- 
tegic plan in war as well as in business. 

The individual salesmen like the fight and 
must display judgment, initiative, courage and 
strategy. The men must be picked with these 
things wisely in mind, and carefully prepared. 
The plan of the canvass, the plan of campaign, 
the laying out of territory, the analysis of that 
territory, the amount of business the territory 
should produce, the type of canvass which ex- 
perience has proved effective—all that is a part 
of sound stimulation; a stimulation that rests 
on a solid and lasting foundation. Only by the 
help of your analytical brains can the salesmen 
go out on the road equipped to win. 


Methods of Stimulating Men 


This is a doctrine borrowed from scientific 
management, where the director of labor is re- 
garded as responsible for the laborer’s efficiency, 
and a disgrace if a man must be fired. Scientific 
management, in certain aspects is being applied 
by great concerns like Remington Typewriter 
Co., American Tobacco Co., etc., to their sales 
forces. The sales engineer and counseller is now 
performing in selling some of the same forward 
steps and unique results which efficiency engin- 
eers in the factory have produced. * 

Because salesmen are on the road alone, away 
from the organization, facing opposition con- 
stantly, and enduring the hardships of travel, 
there is necessary a constant succession of stimu- 
lations, judiciously applied, each deftly adminis- 
tered and well planned. The “prize and bonus” 
plan is one of the most common. 

There are as many kinds as there are brands 
of tobacco, and they range all the way from mere 
Sunday school tickets or blackboard credit plans 
in local sales offices, up to a highly complicated 
point system where all the delicate complexities 
of a business are taken care of. It is very diffi- 
cult to work out a good system for houses which 
have not only staples, but specialties also to sell, 
and where the profit on some classes of goods is 
beyond others, and some goods are sold as an 
accommodation, not for profit. Consequently, 
the point system, based upon the relative desir- 
ability of sales of each item, is the only scien- 
tific plan, and must be carefully worked out. 
Careful adjustment must be attained so that 
salesmen will not push the goods you do not 
desire them to push. The harmful effects of 
the price and bonus system are worth consider- 
ing. Sometimes salesmen overload the trade, 
and all possible effects must be taken carefully 
into consideration. 

The kind of prizes to be awarded is an impor- 
tant matter. Salesmen are bovs, and in some of 
the lower types of salesmanship they should be 
handled exactly like boys. In your Sunday- 
school davs the teachers used to give you red and 
green tickets, and the Oliver Typewriter Co. op- 


erated the red and green and yellow ticket schem 
very carefully. You may consider it more - 
less absurd, but salesmen sometimes Weep when 
they get the yellow ticket! Salesmen, becatise 
of their stress on personality, are Particular] 
open to the stimulation of honor and rank on 
an honor prize is often more valuable than an ’ 
thing else. The blackboard scheme is the for 
lest form of it. You will find at least a choice 
of a dozen different plans, where honor is the 
only regard—honor with devices such 
watches, watch charms and different insignias all 
of which are calculated to work on the honor 
sense of the man. The N.C.R. Hundred Poin 
Club is an example. 

Merchandise is found to be most prized, if 
prizes are to be given, because merchandise jg 
usually valued at more than its real money valye 
A handsome traveling bag filled with compart. 
ments and special fittings and traveling comforts 
looks better than three $5 bills or two $10 bills it 
costs. It looks better to the salesman, because 
he can carry it proudly and when someone asks 
him where he got it, he can throw out his chest 
and tell about it. The very highest type of sales. 
man naturally appreciates best cash prizes. 

The sales convention is growing in favor, 
mainly by reason of the psychological effects of 
stimulation possible to attain. 

The management of salesmen demands a good 
deal of the personal element. Salesmen prefer 
to work for men personally, and many salesmen 
today would not be doing the work they are if 
they did not have in mind the personality of the 
sales manager or the owner. This force is some- 
thing vitally necessary to develop. 

There is a complete technique in this one 

factor alone. Indeed there is now so large and 
varied a technique in sales work that it is con- 
ceded that a salesmanager must organize his de- 
partment into a number of functions in which 
he himself is not expert and use special counsel 
besides. So difficult have become the various 
phases of selling. 
The matter of paying salesmen, for instance, 
is a technique in itself; the consensus of opinion 
being that to stimulate salesmen properly, there 
should be salary, commission and bonus. 

With a man scarcity, a buyers market, a soft 
sales force, and new general conditions of busi- 
ness the-salesmanager has a task of large pro- 
portions, and one which he can only hope to 
solve by utilization of the best brains and ex- 
perience of others as well as himself. 


Behold, The Man! 


Today all up-to-date executives are pleading 
not for men—but for more man, more manili- 
ness, more manhood. More of that indefinable 
force which acts directly by its very presence, 
which commands attention, inspires confidence 
and creates the desire to be dealt with. 

We are born believers in this type of man. 

To see him is to believe in him. 

And the secret of our belief in him is his 
own belief in himself. 

He believes in himself and in the work he 
has to do. 

He believes in the firm for which he works. 

He believes in the man who directs his 
efforts. 

He believes in every one of his business as- 
sociates. 

He believes in truthfulness and in loyalty 
and in perseverance. 

He believes in work and he believes in play. 

He believes in good cheer and good health. 

He helieves in sunshine, fresh air, sobriety 
and sufficiency. 

He gives as he goes and grows as he gives. 

We are drawn to him, and cry aloud in salu- 
tation—Behold, the man!—Norval Hawkins. 
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Duplan Silk Corporation, Hazelton, 


HE aim of our president and directors 
1 from the date plans were drawn up for 

our plant has been to construct and per- 
petuate such conditions for the welfare, hap- 
iness and contentment of our employees as 
we felt did not exist in any similar institution 
in the country. Therefore the general condi- 
tions for the employees throughout the mill 
are always the foremost thought. 

Silk, as the reader knows, is a very delicate 
commodity to manufacture, even under the 
most favorablé conditions. 

It is essential that an even temperature, 
with the proper humidity, be kept at all times. 
This is accomplished by air ducts drawing air, 
by the aid of suction fans, from the outside, 
and this air is sucked through a water spray 
and delivered at a certain pre-determined tem- 
perature, regardless of outside temperature. 
The employee derives the benefit of this 
washed, purified air of even temperature no 
matter whether the thermometer registers 
zero or one hundred degrees in the shade. 
By the use of suction fans in our saw-tooth 
roofs, constructed so that all light enters from 
the north, we draw the air out, thus keeping 
purified air in continual motion. All ceilings 
are seventeen feet high. Pure air in a plant 
employing 2,500 people, with friction of high- 
speed machinery and heating of motors, is of 
no slight importance. 


Every Precaution Against Accident 


All dangerous belts, pulleys and cog-wheel 
death traps have been eliminated by means of 
individually enclosed motor drive, each fused 
and safety switched so as to make it impos- 
sible, while repairs are necessary about or un- 
der machines, to start operation while the fuse 
is withdrawn, an arrangement that has saved 
us many serious accidents. 

Our looms and other machines are all indi- 
vidually lighted by a system which was re- 
cently pronounced the apex of perfection in 
lighting for delicate thread work such as silk, 
by a well-known expert of national reputation. 
The construction avoids all possible shadows. 

The flooring about our machines, where 
there is a possibility of oil dropping, are prop- 
erly treated with shellac and varnished to 
avoid danger of slippery, oil-soaked floors and 
to keep the floors from rotting. 

Our employees are asked to keep only their 
individual machines clean, as we have an or- 
ganized cleaning force for continually remov- 
ing silk waste (practically the only dirt we 
have to contend with), sweeping all aisles, 
floors and keeping waste cans empty. The 


The Weaving Department of the Duplan Silk Corporation. Everything is kept 
spick-and-span by a well-organized cleaning system 
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This Is One of the Prize Winning 
Articles in “Forbes” $500 
Contest 


By H. E. Fisher 


hardwood maple floors are scrubbed by the 
most up-to-date electric scrubbing apparatus 
on the market. This is done by a separate or- 
ganization of our mechanical department, en- 
tirely independent of the floor-sweeping force. 
Another organization takes care of our toilets 
and lavatories. After being thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected, a spray is applied, forming a 
coating protecting the porcelain against any 
possibility of absorbing organic matter which 
might carry disease. 

All repairs and reconstruction are done by 
our mechanical department, which is practic- 
ally a complete and separate unit in itself, with 
its machine, blacksmith and carpenter shops, 
its acetylene generating plant for making our 
own gas, and a welding outfit which effects re- 
pairs with practically no delay to production. 
We make our own patterns for machines and 
attachments, and have efficient draftsmen and 
designers working continually on improve- 
ments to machines so as to produce a better 
quality of textile materials at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

We have installed a refrigerating and filter- 
ing plant of the circulating ammonia type, 
guaranteeing our help 100 per cent. pure 
water, at the most healthful temperature from 
numerous bubblers placed throughout the 
plant.® 

Walls and ceilings are all painted white and 
constantly kept clean so as to get the best 
possible light reflection, as well as for sanitary 
purposes. By this method we have been able 
almost entirely to overcome the spitting habit 
against walls and in corners. 

Throughout our plant you will find no flight 
of steps other than in the main tower entrance 
and fire towers, slightly sloping inclines being 
placed in their stead. 

Employees on leaving the mill at quitting 
hours are afforded traffic police protection by 
deputized officers in our employ, on crossing 
the streets at the exits of our plant. 

Our plant having been endangered once by a 
fire originating on an adjoining property, we 
purchased all properties adjoining which might 
endanger our plant by a conflagration, involv- 
ing an outlay of many thousand dollars, with 
the idea of removing buildings closely adjoin- 
ing the mill. Throughout the entire buildings 
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we have a. strictly up-to-date automatic 
sprinkler system as well as auxiliary fire 
pumps which maintain the required pressure 
from private reservoirs in case of public 
failure. 

Every employee is assigned a locker, prop- 
erly ventilated, and provided with a key or a 
combination lock. Lockers are regularly dis- 
infected and cleaned. 

We have installed a hot air clothes drying 
system in our locker room, where the person 
in charge on damp, rainy and stormy days 
takes the wet wearing apparel and places them 
in the dryer, replacing them in the respective 
lockers. We have found this one of our best 
assets in aiding the health of our employees. 

Our employees are on a piece-work and 
bonus system, with established allowances for 
handicap due to poor quality of raw material 
which has developed at times when the high- 
est grade silk was unobtainable. 

In the last year our employees were Se 
three voluntary advances and working Yime 
was reduced by half an hour a day. These 
advances were never asked for, but that they 
were appreciated is borne out by the fact that 
when the working time was reduced the pro- 
duction and efficiency increased beyond ex- 
pectation. We do not know what labor trouble ts. 


Frequent Meetings Held 


Meetings comprised of staff and department 
heads are held at regular intervals to discuss 
daily problems along administrative, technical, 
and educational lines. These meetings have 
been the means of getting department fore- 
men, managers and superintendents closer to- 
gether and have brought, and are continually 
bringing, out ideas worth as much to the em- 
ployee as to the corporation. 

A Safety and Conservation Committee is 
also an organization which meets monthly, 
made up of foremen of each department. 

We have an established health department, 
and due to its efficiency we are one of the few 
industries recognized by the State Board of 
Health of Pennsylvania. Each applicant must 
undergo a physical examination, and the health 
of each employee is recorded and followed up 
at regular intervals; any developments are 
noted, and advice is given as to the proper 
method of treatment. If the employee cannot 
afford the necessary medical treatment, such 
as proper fitting of glasses, removal of tonsils, 
removal of goiters, the corporation arranges 
for admittance to hospital and defrays ex- 


penses. 














View of the Locker Room. Note the reflection of the photographer in the mirror 
on the left. Every employee is assigned a locker 





An interesting photograph of one of the company’s electrically lighted tennis 
courts for playing in the evening 


Look at the results attained: 

Weight on 

Entrance 
Lbs. 
105% 


Present 
Weight 
Lbs. 
112 
78% 
120% 

87 


Gain 
Lbs. 
6% 
7 
7% 
8% 
9% 
10 
10% 
11% 
12 
15 
19% 
22 


Occupation 


Redrawer 
Redrawer 


Redrawer 
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Our First Aid Department is provided with 
male and female rest rooms, in charge of a 
trained nurse, who, besides attending to her 
regular duties, each day follows up absent em- 
ployees, looking after their welfare. 

Our dining rooms are properly equipped 
with stainless white composition top tables. 
Steam urns for coffee and cocoa are installed. 
Coffee, the best available, is given gratis at 
noon lunch hour—one, two or three cups. On 
cold winter mornings we also serve hot cocoa 
and graham wafers to those desiring it. 


Continuation School for Boys and Girls 


For boys and girls early forced out of school 
to aid in supporting the family, we have es- 
tablished a continuation school with the best 
instructor obtainable in charge, where the 
employee is educated to the grade as required 
by the State. They attend this school certain 
hours each day, where we also instruct the 
pupils in the art of working silk, mechanical 
drawing, carpentry, machine shop work, elec- 
tricity, printing, etc. These employees are fol- 
lowed up very closely as to their home condi- 
tions, as well as likes and dislikes of trades. 
At the same time we have a physical director 
who sees that proper calisthenic exercise is 
given these young people each day. 

The office force is also under this director’s 
instructions fifteen minutes immediately after 
each day’s work. This keeps them in prime 
condition—indeed, it has been a revelation to 
them, for as a general rule office employees 
do not get the necessary exercise. 

We publish each month a house organ, “The 
Tattler,” which is financed, edited and printed 
for the benefit of employees and handed them 
monthly without any charge. This publication 
is always looked forward to with much in- 
terest. . 

The carrying out of the representative plan 
promises more far-reaching benefit than any 
other measure yet adopted. Employees can 
purchase stock of the corporation, which 
brings them better returns than saving ac- 
counts and most investments. They can pur- 
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chase this stock outright or acquire it through 
accrued bonus accounts. 

Automobile trucks are our equipment for 
emergency transportation. 

For our girls we have built a club house, con- 
nected with our mill building by a closed 
bridge spanned across the court. Here is an 
up-to-date library, with magazines supplied. 
Moving pictures, dancing or local talent enter- 
tainments are given each noon hour in the 
main auditorium. Speakers and entertainers 
of repute are engaged for special occasions and 
these have always been enjoyed. Here we 
teach our girls English, French, domestic sci- 
ence, plain and fancy dancing, photography, 
swimming and plain and fancy needlework. 
Girls entering these classes hardly able to 
thread a needle now pride themselves on de- 
signing and making their own apparel. 

Lawn festivals, pageants and club sport 
competitions are often in evidence and enjoyed 
by parents and friends as well as employees. 

Cottages are rented for the girls’ use during 
vacation season and week-end enjoyment at 
one of the largest lakes and most popular sum- 
mer resorts in this part of the state. 

The boys’ welfare department, or the Du- 
plan Athletic Association, is an organization 
self-sustaining from revenue received from 
pool tables, candy, ice cream, cigars, soft 
drinks and bowling, the last being the favorite 
indoor sport. Our four alleys were presented 
to the association jointly by the corporation 
and manager. A keeper is maintained in our 
main club room, also another on the bowling 
alleys, as well as a secretary for the instruc- 
tion of all members in good clean sport, keep- 
ing proper records, etc. Our bowling alleys 
have been pronounced the most up-to-date and 
best kept of any in eastern Pennsylvania. 


Anniversaries and banquets are booked each 
year, both during the winter and summer 
months. Costs per plate are always partly 
defrayed by the corporation. Some world- 
famed entertainers have been enjoyed at these 
“blowouts.” The appreciation of all this is 
shown by a membership of 91 per cent. of the 
entire male employees. Magazines are fur- 
nished monthly. A library has been estab- 
lished. Games, such as cards, checkers, chess, 
shuffle boards, dominoes and pool are indulged 
in. 

An educational board has been established 
in this club and proper instructions along dif- 
ferent lines are given out from time to time. 

Baseball, basket ball, soccer and tennis are 
the principal outdoor sports. Tennis courts, 
electric lighted for playing in the evening, 
were erected last year, and this feature has at- 
tracted considerable interest and attention. 

We maintain a conservatory for the purpose 
of developing decorative plants and flowers, 





All looms and other machines are individually lighted by a system which has 
been pronounced the apex of perfection by experts 


which are transplanted each spring to our 
lawns and for decorative purposes. Our lawns. 
intersected with flower beds, at all times are 
kept in prime condition under an experienced 
gardener and florist in our employ. All prop- 
erty surrounding the buildings is kept in 
equally fine condition and in strict accordance 
with the inside of plant. 

Duplanites always express themselves proud 
of the fact that they belong to the House of 
Duplan, and our labor turnover under normal 
conditions is not worth while mentioning. 

Going through our plant, no matter where, 
you see evidence of organization and co-oper- 
ation. One of our mottoes is: “A place for 
everything and everything for its place.” 

This and more have we accomplished and 
done to make ours “The Best Kept Plant in 
America.” 


In the next issue of “Forbes” will 
be told how the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company keeps its workers 
happy and contented. :: :: $3 


Pay This Way 

Lord Leverhulme, recognized as the most 
progressive and successful employer in Brit- 
ain, now an advocate of a six-hour day, has 
endorsed the following novel method for pay- 
ing his thousands of workers in his Sunlight 
Soap factories: 

“Instead of our men crowding round the 
wage office and waiting their turn, each man 
should have a little private banking account in 
a bank near his own house—not the firm’s 
bank, but one of his own selection. We would 
advise our bank to credit each man from the 
pay sheet with the amount of money he is en- 
titled to receive for his wages. Under this 
system a man will draw out of his bank what 
he wants for his household expenses and what 
he does not need will rest in the bank. The 
amount left as deposit with the bank will be 
supplemented by an addition from the firm— 
we are favorably considering this—and this 
will give a man five per cent. on his money left 
in the bank; so that, instead of the money 
lying at home earning no interest, by adopting 
this system it will earn interest. 

“Further than that, the tendency will be al- 
ways to leave a little more each week in the 
bank, and I feel confident that if we can get 
this system universally adopted it will not only 
raise the workingman’s position but add to his 
dignity, because, instead of crowding round a 
little pay office, he will be led to become a 
saver, having money to invest in the business 
he is engaged in, or other businesses.” 

* * * 





Character is made by many actions—and it may 
be lost by a single one. 
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To Win Success in Business 





Statesmanship in Business Needed Today 


notable success, we call a statesman. 
But there can also be a statesmanship in 
busine 

That man is a business statesman who displays 
unusual breadth of vision ; who exercises great 
foresight ; who possesses keen, mature judgment ; 
who knows how to handle both men and affairs; 
who has backbone, yet knows when to compro- 
mise; who can distinguish between stick-to-it-ive- 
ness and stubborness; who is fortified by innate 
self-confidence, but not weakened by vain conceit ; 
who inspires loyalty by outstanding qualities of 
leadership. 

The business statesman is big and broad, ripe 
in knowledge, rich in experience. 

The work he does today is designed to fit into 
the plans he is maturing for tomorrow. 

He will, if need arise, sacrifice a present profit 
for a future advantage. 

He is not swayed by superficialities, but analy- 
zes fundamentals. 

He does not lose his head ; he makes a point of 
always maintaining his poise. 

He courts the views of others, but forms his 
own conclusions—and sticks to them until events 
prove him wrong, but no longer. The late James 
Stillman, upbuilder of the largest bank in Ameri- 
ca, once remarked to me: “Sabin will go far. He 
is not only able, but when he makes a mistake he 
is not, like most of the others, too pigheaded to ad- 
mit it. He is willing to acknowledge it and to 
rectify it.” The trust company of which Mr. 
Sabin is president is the largest in the world. 

The business statesman rarely is a recluse. 

He learns much by mingling with other men of 
ability and encouraging them to open their minds. 


He studies human nature as closely as he studies 
the markets or the materials in which he is inter- 
ested. 

Though often conscious of masterliness within, 
he is careful not to display it—except on extreme 
occasions when it becomes necessary for him to 
assert himself and his decisions. 

He rules by moral suasion rather than by brute 
force. 

E. H. Harriman is quoted by Otto H. Kahn 
as having declared, on the occasion of his election 
to the New York Central directorate, whose mem- 
bers were unfriendly to him: “All the opportunity 
I ask is to be one among fifteen men around a 
table.” 

There is no patent medicine that can transform 
a mediocre business man into a business states- 
man. 

Many men masquerade as supermen who are in 
reality little, lightweight fellows. 

Strutting doesn’t beget statesmanship, 

Posing is not a substitute for profundity. 

a cannot take the place off superior 
ability. 

Pride nearly always betokens puniness. 

Statesmanship is not an outward, but an inward, 
quality, or, rather, a mixture of qualities. 

The qualities that flower into statesmanship are 
commonly the product of much and long pains- 
taking effort, diligently directed. 

Statesmanship is not quackery. A politician 
may be a quack; a statesman, never. 

Business statesmen are made, not born, one 
would be justified in saying. 

Almost any man who applies himself early 
enough and earnestly enough can, under proper 


T''% politician or public man who attains 


guidance, acquire at least some measure of busi- 
hess statesmanship. 

'heodore N. Vail became a brilliant business 
Statesman because he saturated himself with 


By the Editor 


knowledge of the telephone business, acquired 
and exercised wonderful vision of its potentiali- 
ties, grasped the importance of placating and get- 
ting on with rivals as well as the public, and ex- 
hibited such judgment that others willingly ac- 
cepted him as a leader. 

H. P. Davison is a conspicuous example of the 
financial statesman—thoroughly grounded in both 
the theory and practice of banking, broad-gauge, 
diplomatic, enterprising, ambitious, forward-look- 
ing, an organizer alike of business projects and of 
men, as witness his Red Cross achievements during 
the war and his subsequent organization of the 
worldwide League of Red Cross Societies. 

James J. Hill was a railway statesman. His 
thoughts were cast in large molds and his activities 
were correspondingly large-scale. 

These and many other men of conspicuous 
achievement rose to the level of statesmanship not 
by one lucky stroke, not by one brilliant inspira- 
tion, but by well-directed, persistent, ceaseless 
effort, their eyes constantly on their goal and all 
their waking moments devoted to carrying them 
towards it. 

To attain the calibre of a business statesman 
practice sustained thought, master basic principles, 
study all of the past that has any bearing upon 
the present or the future of your business, analyze 
conditions, learn the workings of the human mind, 
reflect much, look ahead, plan for the future, but 
always without forgetting that the fruits of the 
future depend on what you sow today. 

Marshal Foch, when asked how he won the 
war, said: “When a man of ordinary capacity 
concentrates all of his faculties and all of his 
abilities upon one end, and works without diverg- 
ing, he ought to be successful. He ought not to 
get lost in passing impressions. Facts alone count, 
and he ought to devote himself to facts. 
How did I win the war? I did it by smoking my 
pipe. I mean to say, in not getting excited, in 
reducing everything to its essential, in avoiding 
useless emotions, in concentrating all my strength 
on my job.” 

Early dig into all details; then, as soon as pos- 
sible, delegate them to others. 

Organize your work. 

Do nothing understudies can do efficiently for 
you. 

Don’t lose either your patience or your temper. 

Be tolerant. 

Demand much of yourself but don’t expect so 
much from others. 

Don’t be a weather-vane. 

Have ballast. 

Let your work measure up to your faith. 

At a time like this, when the business seas are 
swirling and thick with the spray of white-capped 
breakers, statesmanship is peculiarly necessary to 
ultimate success, 

On the surface, everything is going wrong. 

Yet the truth is that almost every fundamental 
current is moving in the right direction. 

Those who are easily thrown off their balance 
will fall. 

Those who keep their heads, those who have 
exercised foresight and made their plans in con- 
sonance with what all clear-headed students of 
conditions saw was bound to come, those who 
have acted conservatively while others have been 
swept off their feet by a prosperity that was 
three parts artificial—such men, business states- 
men, will come through the present ordeal without 
disaster and will contrive to turn the misfortunes 
of the imprudent to the advantage of heir own 
affairs. 

We are in the midst of a testing-time. 

The man who has attained the calibre of busi- 
ness statesman will come through it stronger than 





ever, for he will look, plan and act ahead of the 
rank and file. 

Statesmen have courage. 

Now is the moment to act courageously, not 
cowardly. 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


What a wonderful opportunity an executive 
in a big business institution has to influence the 
lives of thousands of men and women! Few 
professional preachers have as great an oppor- 
tunity. The great executive is more powerful 
than kings. From him goes forth an influence 
which manifests itself in thousands of homes. 
A business builder today must also be a man 
builder. 

* * * 

Edward Bok says a man should divide his 
life into three periods. First, that of educa- 
tion, acquiring the fullest and best within his 
power. 

Second, that of achievement, achieving for 
himself and his family and discharging the first 
duty of any man—to see that in case of his 
incapacity those who are closest to him are 
provided for. But such provision does not 
mean an accumulation that becomes to those 
he leaves behind him an embarrassment rather 
than a protection. To prevent this the next 
period confronts it. 

Third, service for others. That is the acid 
test where many a man falls short. To know 
instinctively and truly when he has enough as 
to be willing not only to let well enough alone 
but to give a helping hand to the other fellow; 
to recognize in a practical way that we are our 
brothers’ keepers; that a brotherhood of man 
does exist elsewhere than in a war oration or in 
an after-dinner speech, 

* * * 


We can do best the work we love most. 
* *k x 


Bobbie Bernnard came over not long ago 
with tears standing in his eyes ready to roll 
down his cheeks. ““What’s the matter, Bobbie?” 
he was asked. “All the other children have 
had the whooping cough,” he complained, “ex- 
cept me, and I don’t see why I can’t have it 
too.” He was perfectly serious about wanting 
it. He felt slighted because he had been 
passed by. How like so many grownups who 
are making themselves miserable desiring ma- 
terial possessions and positions which, if their ~ 
desires were granted, would not make them 
any happier than whopping cough would make 
Bobbie . 

* * * 

Heaven isn’t a place, it’s a result. You are in 
it when you are expressing all your person- 
ality, all your powers in service. When you 
are not serving, you are in hell. Hell is a 
result, too. 

* * * 

I have found that by being happy yesterday, 

I prepared myself for greater happiness today. 
* * * 

It is well to send into the world the songs that 
live in your heart. The songs sent forth in your 
youth may come back and remain with you in old 


e. 
“6 * * * 


It surely is great to discover a vein of gold 
in a person or institution which seemed all granite. 
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The chief factor in the success of each man 
—wage-worker, farmer and capitalist alike— 
must ever be the sum total of his own indi- 
vidual qualities and abilities. The slightest 
study of business conditions will satisfy any 
one capable of forming a judgment that the 
personal equation is the most important fac- 
tor in a business operation; that the business 
ability of the man at the head of any business 
concern, big or little, is usually the factor 
which fixes the gulf between striking success 
and hopeless failure. Each man must work 
for himself and unless he so works, no outside 
help can avail him.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

* ¢ se 

The quitters of today are the bankrupts of 

tomorrow.—Evening Ledger. 
* 


The pleasure of accomplishment is accessible 
to all, no matter how humble our occupation 
or responsible our duty. Out of life’s great 
mine we can dig the gems of joy and a better 
existence only by hard and conscientious work. 
—J. Howell Cummings. 

* * * 

Peter Witt, the street railway expert, who 
started out in life as a molder, was talking 
with a group of friends around a luncheon 
table recently. 

“When I was young,” said Mr. Witt, “I used 
to wonder if I would ever meet a great man. 
The great man, as my imagination clothed 
him, was a being of imposing figure in whose 
presence you actually trembled. 

“Well, I’ve met a lot of men—some of whom 
the world thought were great men—but none 
of them has ever given me the feeling of awe 
that I anticipated. 

“So I have come to the conclusion that there 
are no great men. So-called great men are 
just average men who either had a chance or 
took a chance.”—The Sabean. 

* * * 


Golf’s Like Business 


“Walter J. Travis,” says Grantland Rice, 
“has to his credit the greatest individual 
achievement in sport.” 

Travis had never played golf until he was 
thirty-five. Three years later he was amateur 
golf champion of Great Britain—the first and 
only American who ever achieved that honor. 

Then, nineteen years after his first game, 
when he was well beyond fifty years old, he 
defeated on successive days Jerome D. 
‘Travers, Oswald Kirkby and John G. Ander- 
son. 

Now why is Travis a success? His own 
explanation is this: “It is all simple enough. 
I had the two things necessary for a proper 
foundation—a great love for the game and a 
dee) respect for it. ; 

“By respect for the game I mean this: I 
saw at once that ‘only infinite patience, con- 
stant thought and hard application and prac- 
tice ever would produce results in a game re- 
quiring such muscular and nerve control. I 
saw early in my playing that whereas in other 
games one had to conquer an opponent to 
win, in golf one had to conquer himself first. 

* * * 
eatest panacea for sorrow is work.— 
uder. . 


The 
Harry 





Playing the Game 
Specially Written for Forbes 
The crook will study hard to learn 
The fine points of his game, 
In order that he may discern 
How best to play the same. 


He figures, schemes and works to make 
A plan which shall not fail, 

One free from crudeness and mistake 
In every small detail. 


If he would make, with that same care, 
Plans whereby to progress 
In some vocation clean and fair, 
His prize would be Success! 
—Charles Horace Meiers. 
* * * 

A man cannot work far without capital. It 
is money put by that enables one to grasp the 
big chance when it comes along—E. M. 
Statler. 

* * * 


The Man Who Pays 


The will to pay is hereditary, just as much 
as red hair or buck teeth. It is a common fal- 
lacy that a man pays his debts because he has 
money. This is not necessarily true. On the 
contrary, the matter of paying has only a 
remote relation to money. 

On the one hand is your friend with abun- 
dance of money, who cannot be cajoled, threat- 
ened, beaten or gassed into paying the most 
ordinary debt. 

On the other hand, the poor fellow without 
a visible dollar—you know him—who is 
Johnny on the invoice. Money has little to do 
with either case. It is the breed of the man. 

The man who pays is the man who thinks 
in advance. He never flashes a roll; he does 
not drive a car and carry a mortgage at the 
same time; he does not hang up the butcher, 
or the grocer, for food that he cannot afford 
to eat; he never lights the fire without won- 
dering where the coal man gets off. He never 
throws the Bull, nor pitches the Bluff, nor 
gives notes, nor writes checks dated tomorrow, 
but when the bills come in he is there with the 
coin of the realm, God bless him. 

Sometimes he feels sore at the rest of us. 
He does not see that he gets on any better 
than the fellow who skins as he goes. Still he 
goes on and on, pays and pays, simply because 
it is the breed. 

And, after all, the World does think a lot 
of his breed. The man who pays is the bul- 
wark of Society. He is the balance wheel of 
civilization. He is the mainspring of com- 
merce. Business blesses him and he has honor 
among men for all time.—Roycroft Magazine. 

* * * 


Observe all men—thyself most.—Franklin. 
* * * 


Stand firm like a rock, against which, though 
the waves batter, yet it stands unmoved and 
they fall to rest at last. “How unfortunate 
has this accident made me!” criest such an one. 
Not at all! He should rather say: “What a 
happy mortal am I for being unconcerned upon 
this occasion—for being neither crushed by the 
present, nor afraid of what is to come |”— 
Marcus Aurelius. 





Every man who enters our employ is an ip. 
vestment. If he fails to grow, to advance, he 
is a bad investment, and we are the losers 
My men develop themselves. I give them , 
free rope and a long one. If they are too 
small for their jobs, they get tangled up in 
the rope and it trips them. If they are too 
big, they fashion the rope into a ladder and 
climb higher. Big men are only little men 
given a fair chance to grow.—J. Ogden Ar. 
mour. 

* * 

Most sickness comes from a failure to make 
motion balance emotion. Impress and ex. 
press ; inhale and exhale ; work and play; study 
and laugh; love and labor; exercise and rest. 
Study your own case and decide to get the 
most out of life. Sickness, unhappiness, igno- 
rance, all tend to inefficiency. And inefficiency 
is the only sin. 

Realize that you are a Divine Transformer, 

Make motion equal emotion, and you will 
eliminate fear and be efficient to the last. And 
to live long and well is to accept life in every 
phase—even death itself—and find it good— 
Elbert Hubbard. 

* * * 

You may have hoped for the time when you 
could have a few thousand dollars laid aside. 
You want that fund to work for you, to bring 
you, say, $60 a year for each $1,000 invested. 
But don’t talk about such a gain from interest 
while you are even now spending uselessly or 
needlessly $60 or $600 in a year. That would 
be interest on $1,000 or $10,000, and you are 
throwing it away. Your carelessness is evi- 
dence that you don’t want that income you 
are dreaming about. If you do want it prune 
your expense account.—Alfred T. Hemingway. 

* * * 
The creation of a thousand forests is in an 


acorn.—Emerson. 
* * * 


The Common Case of Poor Lo 
When Lo, the Poor Indian, suddenly found 

His blankets too short at one end, 

He sat down to think in a manner profound 

Of a way the said shortage to mend. 

He studied and fretted around quite a while, 
Till of wrinkles he had quite a crop; : 
But at last he arose with a triumphant smile 

And whacked a piece off the top. 

Then with a sly nod of his crafty old head 

He grunted and said, “Now me 
Poor Lo go and gittum a needle and thread 

And sew that piece on the bottom!” 

We laugh at poor Lo in our cynical way, 

Yet I dare say he reasoned as well 
As those who expect frequent raises in pay 

To keep up with the H. C. of L. 

—Indianapolis Star. 
* * * 

It is impossible to succeed by doing less than 
one’s best. It matters little whether one’s job 
be running an elevator, pounding a typewriter, 
running a turbine engine, handling tools, stok- 
ing a furnace, repairing a line, answering cor- 
respondence, obtaining contracts, or directing 
a great company, it is the doing of the work 
that elevates character or degrades it. The 
kind of work means nothing—it is the spirit 
you put in the doing that counts.—The Flash. 
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IT’S TIME TO BUY STOCKS, 


takes a certain length of time to build up 

values, it takes just half that time to lose 
them again. In reviewing the average price of 
twenty representative industrial stocks since the 
beginning of 1915, we have an interesting ex- 
ample of this theory. : 

Commencing with an average price of 72 in the 
beginning of 1915, stocks rose almost all through 
that year, reaching a high price of 97, and dur- 
ing the following year, 1916, they kept on ad- 
vancing until the average reached 110 in Decem- 
ber. The memorable “peace panic” at that time 
started a downward slide which did not terminate 
until the end of 1917, with a loss of 48 points, 
bringing prices back to a point below that from 
which they had started in 1915. 

The bull market of 1918-19 started in February, 
with stocks again getting active on an upward 
scale, the industrial average being 73. In Oc- 
tober, 1918, the average reached a high level for 
the year, 89, and in the beginning of February, 
1919, a second swing started which was far more 
active in beth price fluctuation and volume than 
that of the year before. The high point on this 
move was reached on November 3, with an average 
of 119.62. 

This (1920) has been a year of declining prices, 
interrupted only by minor short upward swings, 
and at this writing our average is down to a trifle 
above 75, a total loss of nearly 45 points. Prices 
for some of the standard stocks are so low today 
that they represent only the net quick asset value, 
leaving out the value of plant, real estate, equip- 
ment, etc. 


Twelve Months of Declining Prices 


W ALL STREET has a theory that, if it 


But here again we have a Wall Street axiom to 
the effect that securities always sell at higher 
prices and at lower prices than they are worth. 
In other words, the pendulum always swings too 
far in either direction. 

. Whether we have reached the absolute bottom 

right now or whether we will see lower prices to- 
wards the end of the year no one can tell. But 
that we have completed 90 per cent. of our de- 
cline is evident. 1f we should hold ourselves to 
the exact twelve months, we would say that we 
have rounded out exactly twelve months of de- 
clining prices and that from now on stocks should 
begin to go up. But one thing must be remem- 
bered, and that is that the month of January is 
always a month of unrest in business and com- 
mercial lines because, irrespective of good times 
or bad, it is the month of highest business mor- 
tality. 

In the past we have usually begun to discount 
a good year by accumulation of stocks in Feb- 
ruary and March, and 1921 should be no excep- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the inauguration of 
President-elect Harding on March 4 should prove 
of sentimental benefit to security prices, inas- 
much as he will no doubt advocate protection for 
American business, with a protective tariff in those 
instances where our industries need such a safe- 
guard, and a reduction in excess profits tax. 

In 1913 President Wilson, in commenting on 
business conditions, made his famous statement 
to the effect that the depression at that time was 
purely psychological. What he meant was that 
the attitude of the country was reflected in the 
individual. Just now the individual believes that 
he has been buying too much and spending too 
much and he has resolved to be more economical 
in the future, with the result that he promptly 
goes to the other extreme and buys nothing and 
spends nothing. Pretty soon he will begin to 
buy and spend again, although not on the same 
scale as before; but when he does, the country as 
a whole will resume its business activities. 

Consequently, there is no incentive to buy stocks 
for speculation between now and next s ring, al- 
though the man who looks far ahead into 1921 





Securities Outlook Analyzed by 
Sol Wexler, Well Known 
Investment Banker 


By Sol Wexler 


can get ready now to pick up his favorite stand- 
ard issues. 

So far as classifying stocks into groups goes, 
copper stocks have been liquidated by far the long- 
est and, with a revival in the demand for the cop- 
per metal, the lowest cost producers will again 
be able to show handsome profits. The leather 
stocks seem to be fairly well liquidated also, and 
can be classed with the coppers. 

The motor group has probably suffered the 
most, because it is practically a newcomer com- 
pared with other groups, and while some com- 
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Now influential partner of the important Stock Ex- 
change firm of J. S. Bache & Co., and for many years 
one of the leading bankers in the South. 


panies will not be able to stand up as well as 
others, those which are financially capable of com- 
ing through the winter in good shape will again 
do a big business in 1921. 

The steel group is in a different class in that the 
steel industry is always the last to reflect pros- 
perity and the last to come down in a falling mar- 
ket. A comparison of average steel stocks with 
other industrial stocks shows that, up to last week, 
steel stocks had declined only 50 per cent. as much 
as other industrials, although since that time the 
margin has been decreased. Conversely, when the 
market starts to reflect better business conditions 
next spring, we would not look for a sympathetic 
response in steel stocks until nearly the end of 
the year because, while business is actually turn- 
ing, their unfilled orders will still be falling off. 

Equipment stocks are usually classified half- 
industrial and half-railroad. As a whole, the 
equipment companies are in strong financial shape 
and have been able to fill up their shops with 
foreign business while the railroads were not buy- 
ing. Now that the railroads are placed on a basis 
where the higher rate schedule brings them a 
larger revenue and consequently a better pur- 
chasing power, it is expected that the equipment 
companies will have their shops filled with orders 
not only for 1921 but for many years thereafter. 

_ Railroad stocks are in a different position from 
industrials in that special conditions have gov- 
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erned their security prices to a very large ex. 
tent. It was practically without precedent that, 
during July, August, September and October, 
while industrial stocks’ were steadily declining, 
railroad stocks were steadily advancing, and final- 
ly, on November 3 the average price of 20 indus- 
trials, which had been higher than the average 
price of 20 railroad stocks since July, 1915, final- 
ly crossed the latter and today the railroad price 
average is a few points above that of industrials, 

There is no question but that the new freight 
rate schedule will be of immense benefit to some 
railroads and not so favorable to others. It will 
remain for the next few months’ statements to 
show which roads are operating efficiently on a 
basis where they can make money and which roads 
are still unable to make a proper showing. The 
let-up in business activity may affect the gross 
volume of business of the railroads during the 
winter months, but, in comparison with that of 
pre-war periods, the amount should be ample to 
allow efficiently managed railroads to show a fair 
profit. Furthermore, any decrease in commer- 
cial shipments will be more than offset by one of 
the largest crops we have ever had. 

Taking the entire situation by and large, we are 
entering a period of discriminating purchases with 
no expectation of immediate profit but with all our 
hopes centered on 1921. 





Business Has New View 


C. G, Du Bois, president of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., under the title “A Little Adventure 
in Good Will,” writes an illuminating introduc- 
tion to a booklet dealing with the principal 
phases of the company’s activities. What he 
says reveals that the more progressive busi- 
ness leaders of today are taking a broad, states- 


' manlike view of their responsibilities and the 


responsibilities of industry. 

“The country,” says Mr. Du Bois, “has just 
made a great investment in an ideal, which 
business helped to underwrite. 

“And business, like a powerful gear in mesh 
with life itself, has been strangely turned to 
where we all may see more clearly how twisted 
were our old aims and, perhaps, how narrow 
our several little commercial horizons. 

“Old words like ‘co-operation’ and ‘service,’ 
so badly hacked by past abuses of them, come 
to us again as new thoughts, cleansed for new 
recognition and in fresh significances. 

“We have begun to believe in things we can- 
not prove, because we have seen so much 
proved that transcended belief. 

“We seek for ourselves as a company to 
build according to ideals that will be in har- 
mony with the changing ideals of the times. 
Our effort it seems to us must go beyond the 
physical and commercial growth of our nation- 
wide system of distributing houses. We must 
seek to understand alike the problems of the 
producer from whom we buy and of the cus- 
tomer whose trade we seek, so that we may in- 
terpret each to the other. If we can aid both to 
be better understood by the public which both, 
like ourselves in the last analysis, must serve, 
we shall of course be aiding all those in the 
great industry of which we ourselves are only 
a part. But we believe that only to the extent 
that we serve the whole electrical industry can 
we share in the hoped-for and well-deserved 
prosperity of an industry that is of incalculable 
benefit to civilization. 

“There is little precedent to sustain this be- 
lief. Ten years ago it would have been called 
blue sky; today it is what we believe may be 
called helpfulness.” 





_ Because you are down is no sign you cannot 
rise again. Christ is not the only one who has 
known the joys of a resurrection. 


—_| As 
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that the public would not buy the products of 
their labor. ; 

Another assurance of enough labor next 
year and enough efficiency of labor to turn the 
wheels of industry at full speed is to be found 
in our growing immigration. During the war 
period immigration almost stopped and there 
were many months when the departures ex- 
ceeded the arrivals. In January, 1918, only 
6,356 immigrants arrived at our shores, and 
in January, 1919, only 9,852, as compared with 
119,885 in April, 1914. But now immigrants are 
coming at the rate of 80,000 a month, and this is 
likely to be soon increased to 100,000 a month. 
The war decreased our net immigration by 
perhaps 2,500,000 from what it otherwise would 
have been for the five years ended June 30, 
1919; and considering the proportion of work- 
ers to total immigrants this probably cut down 
our labor supply or kept it down to the extent 
of about 1,650,000 workers or persons engaged 
_ in gainful occupations. 

Now, however, there are more men than 
jobs; strikes are becoming less frequent; and 
labor organizations are beginning to take a 
more reasonable attitude toward costs of pro- 
duction and the paying power of the public. If 
we do not prosper in 1921 it will not be for 
lack of labor. 

The one remaining requisite is capital— 
working capital. In times like the recent past, 
when a merchant or a manufacturer dared not 
increase his operations for fear of being unable 
to get a needed loan from his bank, trade ex- 
pansion is impossible. Any business concern 
requires a substantial amount of working cap- 
ital to meet its payrolls, buy merchandise or 
materials, make repairs or improvements and 
extend necessary credits to its customers. The 
amount of such capital required increases 
roughly in proportion to the amount of busi- 
ness done. Hence, when interest rates be- 
come high and loans difficult to obtain, it is 
sure proof that a business depression is com- 
ing; and, on the other hand, when interest 
rates fall to low levels and the banks have on 
hand idle funds which they would like to lend, 
it is one of the best indications that more 
prosperous times lie ahead. 

At present, of’ course, money is dear and loans 
hard to obtain. But already it is plain to be seen 
that money is going to be much cheaper early next 
year. The aggregate demand for loans depends 
upon the volume of business transacted, and 
this, in turn, is merely the quantity of our pro- 
duction and trade multiplied by the average 
price. If our business were all in flour, and 
there were no other goods or commodities, 
doubling the price of flour would double the 
demand for loans, and cutting the price of flour 
would proportionately cut the demand for 
loans. If a wholesale grocer is borrowing 50 
per cent. of the cost of 1,000 barrels of flour 
laid in, his loan is $5,000 if the price is $10 per 
barrel, but only $4,000 if the price is $8. 

The recent general price cutting unquestion- 
ably foreshadows a great reduction in demand 
for loans early next year. Since the high peak 
of last May, raw material prices have come 
down at least 15 per cent., and finished goods 
have come down more than 5 per cent. In the 
end, finished goods are certain to come down 
roughly in proportion to raw materials, and we 
may bank on a 10 or 12 per cent. general aver- 
age reduction of prices by the end of this year. 
Such a reduction should release from necessary 
use between three and four billion dollars of 
working capital, and this ought to be sufficient 
to bring interest rates in New York City down 
to a 5 per cent. basis or even lower. 

There is nothing theoretical or abstruse 
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Confidently Predicts Boom In 192] 


(Continued from page 117) 


about this expectation that lower prices will 
reduce interest rates. It always does it, and 
the reason that people do not notice it is that 
the fall in interest rates does not take place 
until some time after the sharpest fall in prices. 
The relationship between the two is unnoticed 
by the public because of this interval; but 
lower prices do not reduce loan requirements 
until merchants have had time to sell off their 
high-cost goods and products and lay in lower 

,priced inventories. Yet the relationship is def- 
inite and reliable, and there never has been a case 
in the whole commercial history of the United 
States when a substantial general fall in prices was 
not followed by a decline in interest rates, and a 
more plentiful supply of loanable funds. 

Watch out, therefore, for the boom of 1921. 
It is on the way, and the one word of caution 
is that these big economic forces are slow in 
operating. One should not expect a business re- 
vival too soon. The first quarter of the year will 
doubtless be extremely depressed, and it is not 
certain that much improvement will be shown 
in the second quarter. It will take time to sell 
off these high cost products now on hand, and 
to restore the depleted purchasing power of 
the public. But by the third quarter of the 
year—possibly in the second quarter—we 
ought to begin to feel the beneficial effects of 
these powerful economic forces which alread 
definitely promise us another boom in busi- 
ness. 

We now have the raw materials to enter into 
manufacturing and trade, and the labor to make 
them up; and in a few months we shall have all 
the needed working capital to finance both the 
production and the distribution. 


Are You Going Up? 
Where Some of Our Big Men 
Were Early in Life 


EELING a trifle discouraged? .Making too 
little progress, you think? Others appear 
to be passing you in the race? 

A recent article by the editor of “Forbes” 
has set Richard Spillane a’thinking. In “Com- 
merce and Finance” he writes thus interestingly : 

In one of the magazines there was a story 
printed recently under a heading “Where They 
Were at Thirty.” f€ dealt with men who have 
come to be national figures in industrial affairs 
in America. “Where They Were at Twenty” 
would be more interesting. 

The present writer was over in New York re- 
cently to see the man who is head of one of the 
greatest railroads in the world and representative 
of John D. Rockefeller’s big interests in trans- 
portation lines. 

“Where were you at twenty?” the newspaper 
man asked. 

“Telegraph operator at a way station on a 
railroad in Arkansas,” was the reply. 

“Where did you begin?” the greatest publisher 
in America, if not the world, was asked. 

“At twelve years of age, with a capital of three 
cents,” was the answer. 

Are the opportunities today as good as in days 
gone by? Assuredly. There never was greater 
opportunity. From out of the ranks of the office 
boys, the clerks, the railroad employees, the rod- 
men, the students, the shopmen, the factory 
workers, the salesmen of today will come the 
great captains of tomorrow. 

The opportunity is bigger today because the ac- 
tive, the enterprising, the alert and the capable 
stand out in vivid contrast at a time when there 





is so much of inclination to shirk and losf op 
the job. 

The shirker gets nowhere. The worker climbs, 

One of the partners of the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. was a reporter in New York 
getting $30 a week twenty years ago. 

The head of the biggest life insurance com- 
pany in the world was a small-town school 
teacher when he was twenty. Before that he 
worked on a farm. 

Frederick Underwood, president of the Eri: 
Railroad, was a brakeman. 

The president of the Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., of Philadelphia, started his business 
career as errand boy for John Wanamaker at $1 
a week. 

The greatest retail merchant the world ever 
has known, and who died leaving $65,000,000, 
was a hired hand in a country store. 

John Carty, one of the principal administra- 
tive officers of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., rose from a $5 a week job in the 
company’s Boston office. 

D. C. Jackling, the biggest figure in copper 
mining in America, was a farm hand in St. Clair 
County, Missouri, and got his start educationally 
by studying at night by candle light in the attic 
of the rude shack he called “home.” 

Michael Idvorsky Pupin, who developed the 
long-distance telephone, was a porter in a New 
York store. Before that he was a farmhand. 

George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank, of Chicago, the 
largest financial institution outside of New York, 
started as an office boy for a concern in Panora, 
Iowa. < 

Would these men have risen to high posi- 
tions had they been shirkers and clock watchers? 

Not in a thousand years. 

- For every big job there is in America today 
there will be two twenty years from now. 

There never was better opportunity for the 
bright youngster or the bright young man. It 
does not matter what you are today, office boy 
or bank clerk, farmhand or salesman, shop at- 
tendant or truckman. 

For, in this country more than in any other, 
can it be said with truth: 

I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 

Work and you win. Loaf and you lose. 


Qualifications for an Executive 


_ To do the right thing, at the right time, in the 
right way. To do some things better than they 
were ever done before. To eliminate errors. To 
know both sides of a question. To be courteous. 
To set an example. To work for the love of work. 
To anticipate requirements. To develop re- 
sources. To master circumstances. To act from 
reason rather than from rule. To be satisfied with 
nothing short of perfection—H. Gordon Self- 
ridge, in System. 

* * * 

Most of the joy of life is in the contact with 
pleasing personalities. 

A grouch is worse than a rainy day in De- 
cember. 

_ All of which brings us to the man on the 

job, who is trying to get ahead. 

There isn’t a business anywhere, worth 
working for, that won’t pay a premium for a 
smiling face and a governable temper. 

Business today is totally a matter of co- 
operation. 

There isn’t room for the sour individual, 
who can’t work unless he has a private cave 
cut off from human contact. 

This type is passing out—with the horse 
and buggy, the Saturday night bath, and the 
farm-hand breakfast. 

* Just doing our little job well isn’t enough. 
We must do it cheerfully and with a smile. 
If we don’t we will interfere with others. 

make it harder for them to do their work, a!! 

of which is unprofitable-——The Willys News. 
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Gifts That Please 


B. C. Forbes’ Books Make Worthwhile Gifts 


Gifts That Inspire 


Gifts to Be Treasured for a Lifetime 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


Keys te Success—247 pages—5x7% in.—Price $2.00 








B. C. Forbes 
Editor 
FORBES MAGAZINE 





MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 
BL 


Men Who Are Making America—500 pages—6x9 in.—Price $3.00 


One of these Books in the hands of each of your employees 
or customers will make you their everlasting friend 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT 


“KEYS TO SUCCESS— 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY” 


Captain Robert Dollar, President of The 
Robert Dollar Steamship and Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., writes: 

“I have just finished reading ‘Keys to 
Success.’ While it is never too late to 
learn, how I wish I could have got hold 
of it sixty years ago.” 


B. G. Holt, of The Dollar Steamship Line, 
writes: 


“I want to ask two favors of you. First: 
Please send by mail six (6) copies of your 
book entitled ‘Keys to Success,’ to the 
Principal, Knox City High School, Knox 
City, Knox County, Mo. Second: Sen 
your bill to me, c/o The Dollar Steam- 
ship Line at this office. 

“When a boy I attended the above-men- 
tioned school. Yesterday I received a 
copy of your book from Captain Dollar. 
I want the boys of the Knox High School 
to get your message earlier than was my 
privilege. I am sure there are a lot of 
good boys in Knox City who will enjoy 
reading your book and benefiting thereby. 
Knox is a small but responsive village.” 


Tom C. Igo, Business Manager of The 
Golden Rule Magazine, Chicago, writes: 
“Your most excellent book ‘Keys to Suc- 
cess’ arrived ‘and I digested it from cover 
to cover, Friday night. It is positively 
the most practical treatise on the subject 
of Personal Efficiency, I have ever had 
the privilege to read. I actually believe 
that the laws governing success are as 
immutable as the laws of gravitation.” 


“Men Who Are Making America” 


500 pages—6x9 inches—50 full-page illustrations—Price $3.00 


What are the real reasons back of the success of America’s business and 
financial giants? Why have they succeeded where others have failed? How 
did they start and how did they solve their biggest problems? Think of 
getting the answers to these questions direct from the lips of fifty of the 
greatest business leaders America and the World have ever known. B. C. 
Forbes, who has probably interviewed more big business men than any other 
living writer, has done it for you in his justly famous book, “Men Who Are 
Making America.” F. D. Van Amburgh, Editor of The Silent Partner, says: 
“Forbes can put more interest into an interview than any other man I know of” 
Another appreciative reader writes: “A Forbes interview would be better 
termed a scientific study of the successful man. No book of fiction could be 
more fascinating than these true stories of these real men and of the way 
they solved the very problems that confront us.” 


“Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency” 

247 pages—5x7% inches—Price $2.00 
If you have read that masterpiece of commonsense business philosophy, en- 
titled “TEAMWORK,” which is only one of thirty inspiring talks by B. C. 
Forbes in his book, “Keys to Success,” you need no further introduction to the 
book itself. There are talks on Work, Loyalty, Good-Will, Saving, Serve, 
Enthusiasm, Initiative, Memory, Cheerfulness, Teamwork, and twenty others 
and each is supplemented with a practical lesson on how to cultivate these 
“Keys” to success. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS—ASK FOR PRICES. 
Both books attractively bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT 
“MEN WHO ARE MAKING 
AMERICA” 


J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalma- 
zoo, Mich., writes: 

“Your book handed out to the heads of 
our departments, did more to inspire our 
men to better work than anything the 
writer has ever seen in his career. This 
should give you an idea for large Fac- 
tories to purchase these books for their 
Departments. It would do a world of 


good, 

“I do feel that every Manufacturing 
Plant of any size who is interested in 
making men as well as merchandise, 
ought to Know of these two books, Keys 
to Success and especially Men Who Are 
Making America. They are the best I 
have ever run across.” 


David Gibbs, Superintendent of Schools, 
Meriden, Conn., uses it as a Text Book. 
He writes: 

“*Men Who Are Making America’ is a 
very valuable contribution to American 
biography and especially inspiring to 
youths at this time. I am using the ma- 
terial in it for this purpose.” 


H. D. Spangler, of Spangler Dry Goeds 
Co., Shirley, Ind., writes: 

“I am very much pleased with ‘Men Who 
Are Making America.’ Such a book is a 
liberal education for some of the radical 
labor talkers and workers who are s0 
easily influenced by them.” 


John M. Siddall, Editor, The American 
Magazine, after reading this book, writes: 
“Your knowledge of the big men of the 
country is positively amazing.” 


One Big Employer Orders 500 Books 


Last year J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., distributed copies of “Men Who Are Making America” among the 
members of the local Rotary Club. He also presented copies of “Keys to Success” and “Men Who Are Making America” to the heads of the different Departments 
of their Mill. Last week Mr. Kindleberger ordered five hundred (500) copies of “Men Who Are Making America” for Holiday Gifts to their customers. WRITE 
NOW AND AVOID THE DELAYS OF THE HOLIDAY RUSH. : 


Address: Sales Manager, FORBES, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Are Stocks a 
— “Buy?’’ — 


Is it time to get ia on the next 
broad rise in stocks? 


How about the money situ- 
ation? ] 
| What about bonds? 


Babson's Reports 


Babson’s recent Bulletin gives \ 

you the plain, unbiased facts on 

the present situation, and fore- 
casts coming conditions with re- 
markable accuracy. It contains 
information of vital importance to 
every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Letter and Booklet, “‘Getting the Most 
Your Money”, will be sent to interested 
vestors, gratis. Clip out the Memo—now 
—and hand it to your secretary when you 
ictate the morning’s mail. 

Merely Ask for Bulletin L-35 
The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass, 

The Largest Organisation gf its Character 


CLIP OFF HERE 
= a wT ea 
For Your 


MEMO Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of The Babson 


Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Boston, Mass.,as follows: 


























Bargains 
That Are 
Rare 


are now available in bonds, 
preferred stocks and even 
common stocks with long 
standing dividend records. 


We shall be glad to send 
upon request our current 
market bulletin discussing 
present conditions and the 
position of many attractive 
securities, together with book- 
let describing the many de- 
sirable issues that are now 
relatively low-priced and may 
be purchased on convenient 
monthly payment terms. 


Write Dept. FM-27 for our booklet 
“* Thrift-Savtngs-1 t,”" to- 
gether with helpful buying sugges- 
tions. 





CHARLES #.CLARKSON« G 


66 Broadway, - NewYork 
"TELEPHONES! RECTOR 4663-4 








Follow the 


Thrift Road 


to Independence 


To those who have a regular moderate 
income the Partial Payment Plan 
affords a safe means of acquiring sound 
investment issues. 


Full details and specific buying sugges- 
tions, together with other information 
useful to the investor in the current 
issue of the Ruskay Review. 


Ask for F-46 


S. S. RUSKAY & CO. 
Established 1877 


20 Broad St. New York 
Telephones Rector 7001-9 
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The article which usually starts on this page begins on page 
111 and is continued below. 
What’s Happening in Business and What 
Is Likely to Happen 


(Continued from page 111) 


cotton mills are either closed or run- 
ning on part time. Yet it was and is 
absolutely essential that conditions 
should in some way be brought about 
which would induce workers to aban- 
don the spoiled attitude so many of 
them assumed during the war, if this 
country is to produce goods at rea- 
sonable cost and thus facilitate the 
lowering of the cost of ‘living and also 
enable the United States to compete 
with foreign producers in world mar- 
kets. 

“Both groups, employers and em- 
ployees, are at present having to swal- 
low fairly bitter doses of medicine; but 
it is medicine calculated to restore 
healthy conditions. 

Therefore, in reading of recent and 
current happenings in the business 
world, keep that basic thought in mind 
so as to be able to put the proper in- 
terpretation upon each event. 





What Leaders Say 








How do important industrial, finan- 
cial and commercial men read the out- 
look? 

Judge Gary, head of the largest in- 
dustrial organization in the world, re- 
marked to me the other day: “The 
amount of money in circulation is the 
largest we have ever experienced, 
nearing $60 per capita. The resources 
of the banks have reached a new maxi- 
mum. Our agricultural, manufacturing 
and mineral products and the facili- 
ties for utilizing all of them to the 
best advantage are rapidly increasing 
and, on the average, have reached a 
new high point.” In expressing great 
confidence in the general business out- 
look, Judge Gary added: “We have 
reason to believe that hereafter there 
will be close co-operation between 
business and the governmental authori- 
ties. Indeed, at no time in the history 
of this country has the outlook in this 
respect been better. It goes without 
saying that great progress and pros- 
perity in this country will be of de- 
cided and continuing benefit to all 
other countries.” 

Read this pointed forecast prepared for 
“Forbes” by the well-known banking 
and brokerage firm, Hornblower & Weeks: 
“Indulging in the gratuitous folly of 
prophecy, we believe that the current in- 
dustrial depression will end in February, 
and while we feel that no sustained up- 
ward movement in securities can come 
back before then, we believe the general 
level of security prices made this month 
will prove to be about the lowest. 

“For twelve months the country has 
been organizing its industry, com- 
merce and finance in order that it 
might withstand the effects of the 
world-wide dislocation and disorgani- 
zation that took place from 1914 to 
1919 inclusive. 

“Banking conditions have been sta- 
bilized, as instanced by a Federal Re- 
serve ratio of reserves to net deposits 
for the combined Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, which has never this year been 


below 42 per cent. nor above 45 per 
cent. The volume of business meas- 
ured by bank clearings declined from 
the spring to early autumn 18 per cent., 
reflecting to some extent, of course, a 
decline in value of business measured 
by a decrease in commodity prices of 24 
per cent. 

“The total amount of working capi- 
tal in the country in proportion to the 
volume of business to be handled has 
never been less, due primarily to the 
vast investment of liquid capital in 
fixed forms in the past five years and 
also to investment in inventories, which 
this year for the first time have been 
as immobile as fixed assets because of 
the overnight disappearance of a buy- 
ing demand. Hence the inability to 
liquidate inventories rapidly and hence 
the continued new high record for re- 
discounts at all banking centers in spite 
of curtailment of credit to none but 
essential borrowers. The readjustment 
of industry being worked out without 
financial crisis is an event of impor- 
tance, equalled only by the timely ar- 
rangement effected by leading bankers 
for bringing gold to this country with 
which to meet the Anglo-French loan 
maturities at the precise moment when 
gold was the one thing needed in ou 
general banking system, because it was 
the precise moment when seasonal de- 
mands reached their peak. 

“Delivered from financial crisis by 
this skillful handling of domestic and 
foreign money movements, the work- 
ing out of industrial problems is sim- 
ply a matter of time, and precedent 
suggests that while we will probably 
reach in February a condition of in- 
dustrial depression even more intense 
than now exists, industrial inertia this 
winter will simply mean the comple- 
tion of the reaction which started in 
the fall of 1919. Thereafter, we expect 
that seasonal crop preparations will 
stimulate a renewed business activity, 
aided by abundance of materials, sus- 
tained by relatively cheap money and 
fortified by reduced operating expenses 
made possible by an abundance of 
labor. 

“Earnings and profits in general busi- 
ness will be thereby increased, the pur- 
chasing power of the average business 
man augmented and his outlook upon 
future business will become optimistic. 
Until business sentiment, which means 
speculative sentiment, is thereby im- 
proved, there can be no lasting public 
interest in security markets, and we are 
confident that such an era of increased 
éarnings and advancing security prices 
will be upon us next spring and that 
professional stock market traders an- 
ticipating this will purchase industrial 
securities during the next ninety days 
in sufficient quantities to prevent a 
drastic decline. 

“The railroad securities are already 
in a fundamental upward movement 
which gives no evidence of a change 
in trend.” 

The National City Bank of New York 
takes a cheerful view of the outlook. 
“The reserve resources and recupera- 
tive powers of the country,” it says, 
“are far greater than at any previous 


A Study of 
Bond Values 


Whether a long term 34% 
or 4% bond selling at 50%, 
or 60% of its par value, 
or one of the new issues 
yielding 8% or better, 
should be purchased, is g 
problem the average ip. 
vestor is meeting to-day, 


A solution is offered for 
those who send for our 
circular No. XK-10. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Cleveland 
Baltimore 


~ 
U.8.Taxes 


How $16,000 Was Saved 
—Why Big Salaries Are Paid 


By reorganizing a business into a corporation anda 
partnership one of our clients reduced his taxes 
from $25,000 to $9,000 -a saving of $16,000. This is 
legal, right and proper. By readjustment of capital 
records another client saved $10,000... Thousands of 
firms are unwillingly overpaying their taxes through 
ignorance of allowable deductions and exemptions 
they were entitled to. 


Boston Buffalo 
Philadelphia Minneapolis 











‘Executives and Accountants 


Must Know Tax Law Procedure 


YOU-—the executive who swears to the accuracy of 
your Tax Return ae ‘ed 
YOU—the auditor, accountant or bookeeper 
computesthe Return—you must knowTax Procedure, 
We teach you how the Income Taxes, Excess Profits 
Taxes, Capital Stock Taxes, Inheritance Taxes, etc., 
work together—how to compute ALL the legal deduc- 
tions. Executives taking our services, Soquel 
report savings of $5,000 to $100,000. Used inS 

Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., U. S. Tire Co., etc. 


A New Profession 


Tax Problems have opened a new profession. The 
U. S. and State Governments and 900,000 business 
concerns need the help of trained Tax Experts. 
Salaries run from $5,000 to $10,000. Consulting ex- 
perts earn up to $30,000 yearly. Attorneys, accoun- 
tants, auditors, bookeepers—any man with business 
training—can quickly qualify. Write for details. 


' Send for 

Tax Book FREE #3: 

jon of via 

e Tax Expert’. It contains information of vite 

eoortanee ty every tax payer. Sent Free! No 
obligation. Tear out and mail the coupon — N 

7 0 E. Jackson BiVd. 

U. S. Tax Law Institute po d338  Chicase 

Without obligation send your free booklet ‘The Income 

Tax Rupert” and particulars regarding your Tax Service. 

















Every Forecast Devevorto 
By THe Minor Baroneten | 








eer -tocr Nov t bee —tyan PEs HART ART ayo Te Tae 


MINOR MOVEMENTS 
FORECASTED 
Not by Guesses, But by Facts. 


LL indications point to the fact that the 
A market has reached its approximate low 

level. Now is the time to investigate 
the securities that you expect to buy. 

Analyses of Market Position of active stocks 
to be used by you in making your selections 
for buying and selling on short and long 
swings. 

Publication by mail—Daily, Weekly, Monthly. 
Telegraphic service where desired. 


Trial subscription for 3 months, $15.00. 
N. Y. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RES: . Cc. 

1416 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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An Extremely Sound 


ist Mortgage Bond 
to yield 8% 


Due Serially—Limited Issue 


Secured by property valued 
at more than TWICE the 
‘csue. Protected by earnings 
seven times interest require- 
ments. 

In common with other high 
grade bond issues of equal 
stability we anticipate that 
a profit may be realized on 
their purchase. 


Send for details. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bidg., Philadelphia 
New York Office 


Carlisle, Chambersburg, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania 


40 Exchange PI. 








Making $750 
Grow to $2,426 


RESENT INVESTMENT opportun- 
Pities in safe Bonds and Notes are 
being realized by many. 


FOR EXAMPLE—the 6% Gold Notes 
of Standard Gas & Electric Company, 
due 1935, backed by a large system of 
hydro and steam electric plants, gas 
works, ete., serving 500 cities and 
towns with 2,200,000 population. 

TODAY—as this is written—one of 
these $1,000 Notes can be bought for 
about $750 plus accrued interest. By 
reinvesting the coupons as they ma- 
ture at 6% and compounding, a total 
interest return of $1,426.84 can be se- 
cured. Added to the $1,000 paid at ma- 
turity the original investment of $750 
will grow to $2,462.84 during the 15- 
year period. 


Ask for Circular FM-16. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
New York Chicago 
111 Broadway 208 S. La Salle St. 
Providence Boston 
10 Weybosset St. 30 State St. 








United Verde 
Extension 


According to official figures the United Verde 
Extension Mining Company had 571,400 tons of 
positive ore reserves as of December 31, 1919. 
As the average copper content is 15%, this is the 
richest grade copper ore reported by any mining 
company in America. 


An analysis of the development and financial 


condition of United Verde Extension is contained 
in the current number of our Market Review. 


Sent on request for F-577. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Members <¢ Stock Exchanges, Chicago 
Bad. of Trade, N. Y. Pro, Exch. 


42 New Street, New York 
Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 








J. S. BACHE .& CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSB 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 











time when a check of this kind was 
experienced. The credit situation is 
stronger. The banking situation is 
wholly different, which in itself is a 
factor of great importance. In view 
of the extent of the price decline the 
comparatively few cases of embarrass- 
ment among business concerns of im- 
portance is significant. ... If business 
men will set about getting their houses 
in order for the spring trade on a regu- 
lar basis, the situation should be well 
stabilized by that time and the: field 
cleared for a long period of prosperity.” 

Claud A. Spreckels, of San Francisco, 
one of the largest sugar refiners in the 
world, predicts that sugar will go back 
to a pre-war price basis. “We must re- 
turn to normal,” said Mr. Spreckels, 
“for during the war we have been liv- 
ing in expansion, and now that must 
cease, and those financiallf interested 
must prepare themselves for the re- 
ceding prices that are sure to come.” 

Now that price-cutting has been at- 
tended to, Hugh Chalmers, president 
of the Chalmers Motor Company, sees 
a bright future for the automobile in- 
dustry. “Although the operation was 
a painful one, the patient is convales- 
cing nicely,” he says. 

Carl Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific system, as the result of a three- 
weeks’ trip between Omaha, Kansas 
City and Denver on the east, and Salt 
Lake City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle and 
Portland on the west, predicts a re- 
covery of business in all parts of the 
West, and very largely an end of the 
readjustment period, by next spring. 
“With a pent-up demand and the com- 
ing of spring, I look for a record busi- 
ness, whether prices go up or prices 
go down,” said Mr. Gray. 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., recently back from 
Evrope, says: “The close relations we 
have developed with France and Eng- 
land, and the absolute necessity of 
keeping our foreign markets open to 
American products, as a basis for our 
own prosperity, make their situation 
most important to us, and it is reassur- 
ing to find conditions there generally 
so good—in fact, much better than I 
had been led to expect.” 

A. W. Douglas, chairman of the com- 
mittee on statistics of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, pre- 
dicts that prices will continue down- 
ward and that merchandise by January 
1 will be smaller than for many years. 
“It is everywhere a case of most con- 
servative buying,” says Mr. Douglas, 
“rather than any great increase in 
supply.” 

J. H. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, in a message to its 33,000 mem- 
bers, condemns “attacks” that were 
made on prices by certain merchants, 
which “caused an alarm throughout 
business, brought about a tremendous 
amount of cancellations, caused the 
consumer to strike and the wheels of 
industry consequently to stop.” He 
adds, however: “The fundamental con- 
ditions of the nation are sound. We 
have wealth and energy, and all we 
need is grit and a good sense to mas- 
ter the situation. While credit is im- 
proving, business will not feel its effect 
immediately. From six to ten months, 
will be required for the effects of credit 
improvement to seep through to busi- 
ness.” 

Paul M. Warburg, the international 
banker and ex-member of the Federal 
Reserve Board: “I am sure the effect 
of the election on business, general 
conditions and the public mind will be 
good in due time. The outcome will 
instill confidence everywhere.” ‘ 

Channing Cox, governor-elect of 
Massachusetts, declares that the shoe 
and textile industries in his state are 
not facing a dangerous period of em- 
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ployment. He believes that the period 
of readjustment will not result in any 
widespread shutdown of mills. 

President Franklin, of the Interna- 
tional Marine Company, while admit- 
ting that the general steamship _busi- 
ness is not entirely satisfactory, de- 
clares that nevertheless, as far as the 
old-established lines are concerned, the 
situation is not bad. 

“Much of the unemployment today,” 
says H. B. Brumberg, of the Credit 
Association, New York City, “is caused 
by the refusal of workers to have their 
wages reduced as prices recede. It is 
hard for a man who made $90 to $100 a 
week during the war to make up his 
mind that he must return to a point 
nearer the old wages.” 

Charles A. Morse, of Clark & Co., the 
prominent Stock Exchange house, thus 
sums up, for “Forbes,” the outlook: 

“The national election brings home 
one fact that in the present state of 
Europe it is well to establish definitely 
—that our people are not prepared to 
engage in any Bolshevik movement, 
being rather of sound thought and hon- 
est purpose, with interest of the coun- 
try first in mind, and now prepared to 
back efforts of newly constituted lead- 
ership to introduce reforms in line with 
the verdict of the polls. That the 
security market may go up a little or 
down a little for a few days is not of 
present moment; the nation is as near- 
ly of one mind as it has been in the 
present generation, and the result can 
mean only progress. From now on 
business will enjoy confidence which 
will enable readjustment to new condi- 
tions to dissipate much doubt about 
national policies so long an obstacle. 
The overwhelming popular vote ought, 
even before March 4, bring into ex- 
istence some body of nationally rec- 
ognized integrity and ability to can- 
vass the question of taxation. There 
should be some way to avoid waiting 
for new national control to constitute 
a tax commission, and even those in- 
terests in our political system that 
have stood by Wilson policies see need 
for more equitable distribution of tax 
burdens as a means to the recovery of 
business. The security markets do not 
seem to have discounted in advance 
accomplishments now promised.” 

President E. V. R. Thayer, of the 
Chase National Bank, of New York: 
“The result of the election will have 
a good effect upon business. It will 
have a stabilizing tendency. People 
may now look forward with some as- 
surance of steady conditions.” 

A questionnaire was sent to retail 
clothing houses by Irving Crane, sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Clothiers, who says, as a_ result: 
“Though the intelligent public realizes 
that production costs and, therefore, 
wholesale costs are higher this fall than 
at any time in the last five years, the 
consumer has been expectantly await- 
ing reductions in prices, and most 
dealers have helped their customers 
realize these expectations. The conse- 
guence is that most clothing dealers 
will end this season with loss rather 
than profit, due to their effort to meet 
the public’s view. Retailers said also 
that the public seems to be awakening 
to the fact that good values are being 
offered and that the bottom for the 
present has been reached.” 

Says President Lewis L. Clarke of 
the American Exchange National Bank 
of New York: “The result of the elec- 
tion cannot be otherwise than satis- 
factory to the businss interests of the 
country. It will restore a feeling of 
confidence, something which has been 
sadly lacking. The good effect will not 
show itself at once. I do not believe 
that we are justified in looking for any 
‘blaze of glory.” There are many 
(Continued on next page) 
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You Can Insure 


your trades in the 
stock market by the 
proper use of op- 
tions. 

They possess other im- 
portant features and 
offer great money mak- 
ing possibilities when 
used for trading pur- 
poses. — 


Send for Descriptive Circular F.M. 


S H.WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS and CALLS 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


233 Broadway New York 
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A 
Comparative Study 


of 
Stock Groups 


has been prepared for students 
of financial conditions and in- 
vestors, showing relative tech- 
nical position and definite con- 
clusions as to the price trend of 
the following groups of securi- 


ties: 
Animal Products Rubbers 
Coppers Shipping 
Equipments Steels 
Motors Sugars 
Oils Tobacco 
Rails Utilities 


The cross-currents in the pres- 
ent market, caused by conflict- 
ing trade conditions, render 
comparison of stock groups a 
comprehensive aid to intelligent 
investing. 

Ask for Copy No. 168. 

Sent without obligation. 
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Invited 


We invite correspondence ow 
Stock Market commitments end 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 
N. Y. Stoek Beehange 
Members { N. Y. Cotton Bechange 
{i ¥.0 Boaré of Trade 


33 NewStreet “77%"* New York 
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MIDDLE STATES OIL 


Corporation. 
DIVIDEND NO. 33 

The regular monthly dividend of 1 per cent 
each for the months of October, November 
and December, 1920, on the capital stock of 
Middle States Oil Corporation is declared and 
will be paid on January 1, 1921, to stockholders 
ef record December 10, 1920. In addition 
thereto, an extra dividend for the quarter of 
1 per cent is declared and will be paid, mak- 
ing the total dividend to be paid, January 1, 


4 per cent. 
C. A. EASTMAN, Secretary. 
November 3, 1920. 
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weighty problems awaiting solution in 
the nature of money, credit and com- 
modities, and no matter which party 
might have been successful, these ques- 
tions could not be solved without a 
great deal of thought and deliberation. 
We are a great country and a great 
people, and if given a chance can dem- 
onstrate our ability to the world. The 
election will doubtless give added con- 
fidence to the entire industrial world 
and in that alone is a factor of opti- 
mism. Then, President-elect Harding 
is sane and clear on the tax question, 
and with this given proper considera- 
tion we should have a decidedly bright 
outlook for business.” 

The secretary of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, John 
B. Andrews, states: “Every day brings 
increasingly grave reports of curtail- 
ment of work and the shutting down 
of factories. Official figures from pub- 
lic employment offices, notably in New 
York and Massachusetts, agree with 
the news dispatches that a period of 
widespread unemployment is upon us. 
Workers are asking why industrial 
managers should with impunity stop 
production. They suggest that exces- 
sive prices led the public to strike by 
stopping buying. There are evidences 
of this in circulars spread among 
woyskers, declaring that they have pro- 
duced too much.” 

The associates advocates a practical 
programme for permanent relief and 
prevention of unemployment, includ- 
ing a nation-wide public employment 
service, unemployment insurance, sys- 
tematic distribution of public work, 
and regularization of industry to pro- 
vide steady employment. ‘ 

Samuel Rea, president of the Penn- 
svlvania Railroad, says: “The Penn- 
sylvania system shows a continued im- 
provement and the officers and men 
report better results all around. As 
to business conditions, the general re- 
adjustment so badly needed is now be- 
ing felt. In some cities a number of 
men are now out of employment, 
lower wages are being paid at some 
points, and the production per man is 
improving. A more plentiful supply 
of money at lower rates, with lower 
prices for commodities and construc- 
tion work, would encourage railroad 
purchases and in time tempt them to 
resume improvements.” 

The head of a very large financial 
organization made this statement to 
“Forbes”: “Labor must be liquidated 
before a proper basis can be reached, 
and it looks as if it wil’ take bread 
lines to convince labor of this. What 
is happening now was to have been 
expected; I clearly foresaw it. It is the 
best thing that could possibly happen. It 
means, however, a period of very acute 
unsettlement. We cannot escape it and 
ought not try to if we could. It is both 
necessary and inescapable.” 

“We must repeal and wipe out a 
mass of executive orders and laws 
which, failing to serve effectively to 
prevent profiteering and unfair prac- 
tices, serve only to leave American 
business drifting and afraid. We must 
readjust our tariff and this time with 
especial regard for the new economic 
menaces to our American agriculture 
as well as to our American factories. 
We must readjust our internal taxa- 
tien to remove the burdens it imposes 
upon the will to create and produce, 
whether that-will is the will of the big 
corporation or of the individual. We 
must give Government co-operation to 
business, we must protect American 
business at home and we must aid and 
protect it abroad by the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine and a restoration 
of our self-respecting measure of 
American protection to her citizens 
wherever they may go upon righteous 
errands.”—-Warren G. Harding. 
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Examples of Price 
Declines 











Boston woolen goods market is still 
in a chaotic condition due to disinclina- 
tion of retailers to lower prices. Feel- 
ing is better, however, in the hope of 
tariff revision. 

Winnipeg, Canada, bakers have re- 
duced bread a cent a loaf following a 
drop of 80 cents a barrel for flour. 


American Sugar Refining Company is 
quoting refined sugar at 10 cents per 
pound, a new low record for the year. 
Raw sugar is selling for 6 cents per 
pound. 

Childs restaurants have announced 
reductions ranging from 11 to 28 per 
cent. in prices. 

Men’s clothing for immediate deliv- 
ery was offered at prices ranging from 
10 to,50 per cent. below present whole- 
sale prices by the United National 
Clethiers in session at Chicago. 

The American Brass Company has 
reduced prices on all brass and copper 
mill products. 

M. C. D. Borden and other large New 
York houses are offering cotton print 
goods at reductions averaging 55 per 
cent., the sharpest decline on record. 

British oil companies have reduced 
price of gasoline 6 cents a gallon, after 
a sudden increase of 10 cents in August. 

Wholesale cuts in prices by St. Louis 
dry goods merchants have been an- 
nounced. 

Department of Labor statistics show 
a general decline in prices, wages and 
living costs. 

Alexander Smith & Sons, Yonkers, 
N. Y., the largest carpet manufacturers 
in the world, have auctioned $4,000,000 
worth of rugs and carpets at prices 10 
to 20 per cent. under those recently 
prevailing. 

Bradstreet’s index number of com- 
modity prices on November 1, $15.6750, 
marks a decline of 7.3 per cent. from 
October 1 and 24.9 per cent. from last 
February. 

_The London Economist’s index num- 
ber of average price of commodities 
on November 1 was 7,175, against 7,645 
on October 1 and 6,795 on November 


, 1 0. 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania has announced 
reductions in lumber of from 19 to 39 
per cent. 

Radical reductions in prices, chiefly 
fcr clothing and shoes, are being wide- 
lv advertised by many Chicago retail 
stores, following similar action by a 
large mail order house. ° 

Rochester manufacturers have re- 
duced wholesale prices of men’s fall 
and winter suits 33% to 40 per cent. 





Thousands of Workers 
Are Idle 











Nearly 150,000 members of a total of 
250,000 members of the United Hebrew 
Trades in New York have been thrown 
out of work in recent weeks. 

The plant of the Hodges Fibre Car- 
pet Company has closed down, on re- 
fusal of the 350 employees to accept 
a 15 per cent. wage reduction. 

The clothing industry in New York 
is at a standstill. Forty-five thousand 
of the 60,000 workers in the trade are 
idle, due to shutdown of plants rather 
than to a strike of the workers. 

New York Merchants’ Association re- 
ports a steady increase in the number 
of workers unemployed since last 
March. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., of Troy, col- 














lar manufacturers employing more 
than 7,000 men and women, are work- 
ing on a four-day a week schedule. 
Many mills in this vicinity have either 
suspended operations entirely or have 
gone on a part time basis. 

Five thousand operatives are idle in 
Utica, a textile manufacturing center. 
Five of the six mills of the Utica Knit- 
ting Company have closed entirely and 
many others have greatly curtailed 
operations. 

The Addison Mills of Edgefield, S. 
C., are operating on a three-day sche- 
dule. In Gaston county the fine yarn 
centre, 75 per cent. of the mills have 
closed down, affecting 1,250,000 spin- 
dies. 

Unemployment is increasing through 
the Middle West, with Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth all reporting large 
numbers idle. 

The Inland Steel Company has laid 
off more than 1,000 men in two mills at 
Indiana Harbor and its orders are 
only half as large as a year ago. Of- 
ficials predict a sybstantial improve- 
ment after January 1. 

Following a week of inactivity for 
checking up inventories, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company has resumed 
operations on a five-day-a-week sched- 
ule. 

A general shut down of woolen mills 
throughout the country is predicted by 
a leading Boston authority. Cancel- 
lation of orders by clothing manufac- 
turers, unwillingness of retailers to 
reduce prices, and the steady refusal 
of consumers to make purchases are 
declared to be the reasons for the pre- 
dicted shutdowns. 

U. S. Steel Corporation mills, says 
the Iron Age, are running about 80 per 
cent. of capacity, independent mills 50 
to 60 per cent. Eight months ago in- 
dustry as a whole was operating at 90 
per cent. 

Almost 100,000 men, or one-third of 
Cleveland’s laboring forces, have been 
laid off by big factories. 

More than half the employees of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, the rubber city, have been 
let out. 

The Midvale Steel & Ordnance plant 
at Coatesviile, Pa., has closed down, 
due to lack of orders and desire to re- 
duce operating expenses. 

New Bedford and Fall River, Mass., 
where approximately 120,000 mill opera- 
tives are employed, are working on a 
three-day shift. Lawrence mills are 
working on four-day time. 





News 








Exports of merchandise for Septem- 
ber totaled $606,000,000, an increase of 
$28,000,000 over August. Imports were 
$363,000,000, a decline of $72,000,000 from 
August. 

Commercial failures during October, 
as reported to R. G. Dun & Co., was 
923, with liabilities of $38,914,659, an 
increase of 246 and 31 per cent. over 
September. 

The improved railroad situation is 
reflected in the weekly car shortage 
figures for October, showing substan- 
tial decreases throughout. 

Messages from South American cities 
report many firms in financial difficul- 
ties as a result of the unfavorable ex- 
change rates, the abnormal rise in the 
value of U. S. currency having the ef- 
fect of restricting purchases in the 
United States. 

Directors of the American Sugar 
Refining Company have discontinued 
the extra quarterly dividend of three- 
fourths of one per cent. on the com- 
mon stock. 

The Crucible Steel Company, in its 
annual report, sees little hope of a re- 
duction in the prices of steel products 











as long as present raw material Costs 
and labor unrest exist. 

Twelve thousand union carpenters g 
Baltimore have refused an increase g 
10 cents an hour in wages. The en, 
ployers were willing to pay the Pa 
crease according to an agreement Made 
in 1919, but the men felt that Conditions 
did not warrant such action at this 
time. 

The American Smelting & Refin 
Co. has sold 135,000,000 pounds of Cop. 
per in one transaction at 15 cents, 
pound, deliveries to begin in December 
and continue through January and Feb. 
ruary. 

Significant features of British trag. 
are that September purchases of 200d; 
by Great Britain from other coup. 
tries decreased to the lowest monthly 
amount for 1920, while her exports to 
them of exclusively British products 
exceeded those of any other month ex. 
cepting May and July. British jm. 
ports in September amounted to £152. 
692,339. Exports were £130,806,521, and 
the difference, £21,885,818 was, except. ' 
ing that of July, the smallest monthly 
trade balance against Great Britain 
during 1920. 

The passage by Congress of the No- 
lan bill, creating a Federal State em. 
ployment service under the Depart. 
ment of Labor, is urged by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation 
as a step towards the alleviation of 
the unemployment during the coming 
Winter. The program is favored by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

In the fiscal year ended October 31 
national banks increased their capital 
‘more than $118,000,000. The total cap- 
ital of national banks that failed was 
$205,000, the lightest, with one excep- 
tion, in forty years. 

Pennsylvania Railroad reports that 
the movement of freight cars on Octo- 
ber 25 numbered 148,129 cars, a new 
high record. 

The average yearly rate of labor 
“turnover” in New York City in 1920 
has been estimated at 125 per cent. for 
semi-skilled factory workers, and 265 
per cent. for unskilled factory work- 
ers, in a report made to the Industrial 
Bureau of the Merchants’ Association. 
The cost of replacements varies from 
$10 for unskilled to $250 for highly 
skilled workers. 

Hardly more than one-half of the 
world’s shipping tonnage is being em- 
ployed at present, says well-informed 
authority in marine circles. Proof of 
this statement is found in the great 
number of ships lying idle in the prin- 
cipal ports of the world. 

October sales of Montgomery Ward 
& Company totaled $8,687,895, a de- 
crease of 37.9 per cent. from the pre- 
vious month. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
for the first time in many years, has 
passed the quarterly dividend on its 
common stock. ; 

The Willys-Overland Companys 
plants at Toledo have resumed opera- 
tions after a temporary shutdown for 
taking inventory. 

This year’s sugar crop is likely to 
exceed that of last year by 1,775,000 
tons, says The Weekly Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
have reduced price of gasoline one 
cent a gallon. 

One of the largest oil contracts on 
record has been closed between the 
Mexican Petroleum Company and the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
under which the former is to deliver 
to Standard of New York 150,000,000 
barrels of gasoline during the next 
year. This contract replaces one made 
a few years ago, with the difference 
that the quantity is increased and the 
price higher. 
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Long Term 


Railroad Bonds 
of the 


New York Central §S 
Pennsylvania 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Southern Railway 
Canadian Pacific 
Can. Gov't. R. R. 
St. L. & San Fran. S 


To Yield 6% to 8% 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Specialists in Steam Railroad 
Securities Since 1890 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 
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$1,100 Returns $110 Yearly 
$550 Returns $55 Yearly 
$220 Returns $22 Yearly 


Invested in established Financial 
Institution 


—Enjoying unusual] confidence. 

—Well protected by stringent State Bank- 
ing Laws. 

—Lending money on good security on the 
saicet basis known to bankers—widely 
distributed small loans. 

—Under strong management with an envi- 
able 7-years’ record of proved value. 

—An opportunity to share in at least one- 
third of (he substautial profits. 

—Yielding a total of 11% to the 
bondholders now and for several 
years past, and growing steadily 
with the solid expansion of its loan 
Service in many Slates. 


A combination of every one of the ele- 
ments of security demanded by the most 
conservative investor, carrying with It a 
large share of the profits. 


Over a Quarter Century of. experience in 
finance and business management 4s be- 
hind our recommendation of this invest- 
ment. 


Send for Circular B-26 giving full detalls. 
Clarence Hodson & fh. 
—ee ESTABLISHED 1893 —— 

IPECIALIZE IN SOUND SECURITIES 
VIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
26 CORTLANDT ST. 

505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Branches in Principal Cities 











A Central Pacific bond 
to yield from 
6.7% to 11% 


A Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul bond to yield from 
10% to 22% 

These yields are _ possible 
through the purchase of issues 


floated abroad and now com- 
ing back to this country 


Ask for Circular 21-V 
“Foreign American Bonds” 


John Muir & (p. 
Members New York Stock Exchang. 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Stocks Go Further in Discounting Business 
Recession—Bear Market’s End 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


A= market is one thing after 
another, and each worse than 
the preceding. At least, so it appears 
to the holder of stocks. But it must 
be remeinbered that bear markets as 
well as bull markets have an end. 

The holder of stocks these days 
must cultivate the philosophy of the 
old “Darkie” who was sitting atop a 
raii fence in the pouring rain. Asked 
if he thought it was “ever going to 
stop raining,” he replied, “It always 
has.” 

Bear markets always have an end. 
The downward trend in industrial 
stocks which should now have reached 
its finishing point, began in Novem- 
ber, 1919, fully five months before the 
business reaction set in, in April of 
this year. It is likely to end five or 
six months before the trade pendulum 
starts to swing in the opposite direc- 
tion, and as pointed out here recently, 
five or six months will bring us around 
to the early part of next spring when 
business conditions are expected to 
begin to mend. 

The latest thing to hit the stock 
market has been the increased velocity 
in the decline in commodity prices. 
When business first began to feel the 
pinch of high money rates, business 
men sold stocks to raise funds for 
business purposes, and their selling 
bore down heavily on the stock mar- 
ket. It contributed largely to the 
break in stock prices in April and 
May. Recently the break in com- 
modity prices and the suspended sal- 
ability of manufactured products in 
many lines has forced business men 
to sell more of their security holdings 
to obtain money for bare living pur- 
poses. In addition the slump in cotton 
to below 19 cents, in sugar to the 10- 
cent level, in wheat‘to well below $2 a 
bushel, in corn below 90 cents, and in 
rubber to below 20 cents, has been so 
costly to many speculators in ‘these 
commodities that they have joined in 
the procession of liquidating in- 
vestors. 


EXCHANGES LOWER 


The renewed decline in the foreign 
exchanges, during which most of the 
continental rates have gone to new 
low levels, has again drawn attention 
to the difficulties of the exporter, and 
we can no longer blink the fact that 
if we are to continue to ship abroad 
our surplus cotton and grain crops as 
well as other raw materials and manu- 
factured goods we ourselves will have 
to set up the necessary machinery for 
financing such movements. With the 
pound sterling below $3.40 it will be 
a dificult matter for England to con- 
tinue to finance the bulk of our cotton 
crop, as she has always done in the 
past. Recently the dollar has cost 
$1.43 in English money, $3.15 in French 
money, $1.40 in Dutch money, $1.46 in 
Spanish money, and fully $5 in Italian 
money. Two years after the signing 
of the armistice such a situation is not 
exactly pleasing. 

But we still have big crops to sus- 
tain us, if we cannot immediately turn 
them over abroad without financing 
the purchaser. We have gone through 
the trying period of crop financing, 
coincident with an unparalleled shrink- 
age in commodity prices, which has 


put a severe strain upon the banking 
facilities of the country without ap- 
preciably diminshing the reserves of 
the Federal system. Indications are 
that money will be considerably 
cheaper before it is any dearer. 

The stability and the efficiency of 
labor is gradually increasing. The in- 
vestment markets, in spite of semi-de- 
mcralization in speculative issues, con- 


tinue to reflect confidence in the 
future. Our railroads are reporting 
increased earnings under the new 


freight rates and they will soon begin 
to buy more freely of general supplies, 
equipment, and rails. There is an un- 
precedented task of building ahead of 
us, in dwelling houses, in factories and 
power plants, and in new railway lines 
and bridges, which will keep us profit- 
ably engaged at home even if foreign 
markets are practically closed to us 
through depreciated currencies. 


DRASTIC DECLINES 


In the stock market, the failure of 
dealings to respond to the Republican 
lardslide was the last straw which 
induced many holders who had been 
hanging on in hopes of an “election 
rally” to throw over their stocks, and 
the prediction that stocks would likely 
see their low levels in October was 
shattered. Some of the stocks which 
had been most favored in recent ad- 
vances, such as the oils and the low 
and medium-priced rails, suffered the 
sharpest breaks. In the industrial list 
the decline was accentuated by the 
failure of these stocks to respond to the 
sharp run-up in ‘Southern Pacific fol- 
lowing the announcement of the coming 
segregation of oil properties, so that 
the cleavage between the industrials 
and the rails became more pronounced 
than ever, and even Steel common 
sank to new low levels for the year. 

It is now generally conceded that 
the rails are in the first stages of a 
major upward movement, which, if the 
precedents of the past are followed, is 
likely to run on for a year or two. The 
best speculative opportunities un- 
doubtedly still lie in this quarter of 
the market and in the public utility 
group, for these companies have 
turned the corner definitely whereas 
the future course of general business 
is still a matter of conjecture. 

Among the rails, such issues as 
Atchison, Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Illinois Central, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, St. Louis—San Francisco, and 
Southern Pacific continue to be fav- 
ored. New York Central has also been 
showing up well among the standard 
dividend paying issues, and Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern preferred 
have again come into favor because 
of the proposed capitalization of sur- 
plus earnings by the Burlington, the 
majority of the stock of which is 
owned by the Hill roads. 


In the public utility group, Philadel- 


phia Company, Consolidated Gas, 
Western Union, and Manhattan “guar- 
anteed” all appear to be attractive on 
their merits. Such speculative issues 


as Utah Securities, United Railways 
Investment common and preferred, and 
Third Avenue are also attracting pur- 
chasers. 
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Making The Trade 


—Trading by Groups 

—The Individual Stock vs. a 
Group of Stocks 

—How to Use Stops in Group 
Trading 


The above subject is fully explained 
in Chapter IV of our buoklet, 
“Five Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market”’ 


Written by an expert. 32 pages illus- 
trated by graphs. Copy on request. 


Ask for Booklet 6-C 


SEXSMITH. 


*AND COMPANY 


Tel. Rector 3894-5-6-7 
107 Liberty Street New York 











An Income of 


| $50 a Month 


may be secured by 


Investing $6600 


in a Security of one of 
the largest industrial cor- 
porations of the Country. 


Cities Service Company 
6% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock affords 
Safety of Principal 


and stability of Income 
through large assets, 
high earning power and 
efficient management. 


Circular “P-15” on request 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 

60 Wall Street 





New York 























FUNDED 
OBLIGATION 
of the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Description of 


issues and mort- 
gage map showing 


liens. 
‘Send for circular F.L. 


# 


Investment Department 


LyMaN D. SMITH 8CQ 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
34 Pine St. Tel. John 4100 


Branch Office 
527 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 3700 
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- A Cash Bonus Often Does 
Harm Than Good! 


More 


A cash bonus, which is usually spent 
immediately, creates artificial condition 
of luxury, by temporarily raising the 
recipient’s spending power beyond his 
normal earnings, and thus the hardship 
of the reaction is greater than the benefit 
of the bonus. 


But a bonus of Prudence-Bonds means 
the permanent possession of principal. 
It really means that the beneficiary eats 
his cake and keeps it too. 


Our booklet describing Prudence-Bonds 
in detail will be sent upon request. 


We pay the 4% Normal Federal Income Tax. 


Send for Booklet F.M.-90 
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REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York :: 162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
Denominations of $100, $500 and $1000 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee of This Issue 


Opportunities for Investors 


Railroad Bonds Still 


A Comparison of Yields 


on Bargain Counter— 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 





HIGH-GRADE RAILROAD BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


. High Present % 
'Matur- 1905 


Price Income 

ity to 1917 About Return 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen 4s. 1995 106 77 5.2 
Baltimore & Ohio Ist 4s...........0.. 1948 106 73 5.5 
Delaware & Hudson Ist & Ref. 4s.... 1943 103 80 5.0 
Illinois Central Ist & Ref. 4s......... 1955 101 76 53 
New York Central Mortgage 3%s.... 1997 111 70 5.0 
Northern Pacific Pr. Ln. & Lnd. Gt. 4s. 1997 106 78 Li | 
Pennsylvania General 4%s............ 1965 104 82 5.5 
Southern Pacific Ist Ref. 4s........... 1955 98 75 5.3 
Union Pacific Ist & Ref. 4s............ 2008 100 75 5.3 
MINN co Sores creas en cian biG 935 618 Aver. 5.2 
































FORCES BEHIND 
THE MAJOR MOVEMENTS 


What forces make values? Can you 
gauge in advance their market effect? 


HETHER prices advance or fall, sound knowledge of 
the fundamental forces enables one to take advantage of 
the changes as they occur. 


This sound knowledge is an immense potential resource. Shrewd 
investors are constantly utilizing this power to increase their 
capital. 

The current forecasts—the ynderlying factors—advisory bul- 
letins—and a personal, interested cooperation: This is the 
Brookmire Service. 


Two improved barometer charts recently brought out have 
increased this value for you tremendously. 


Without obligation on your part we will furnish sample bulletins 
and charts that you may judge for yourself the value of our 
service. 

Ask for Pamphlet S-14 


The Brookmire Economic Service 
3 Incorporated 
434-436 Citizens Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
56 Pine Street, New York 



































Whatever Your Investment Problems— 
Write Us—See page 133 








IGH-GRADE railroad bonds are 
still cheap, as compared with the 
standards of the past. And they are 
really more attractive now than they 
were three or four months ago when 
they first began the advence which has 
carried them up an average of about 
ten points. This is true for two rea- 
sons: First, because the advance of 
three months’ or more duration may 
be taken as showing positively that 
the turn in bond prices has come to 
stay; second, because the fall in com- 
modity prices has gone much further 
than any one expected would be the 
case three or four months ago. The 
first definitely indicates that bond 
prices are in for a major upward 
movement, while the second should 
result in a more rapid upward read- 
justment of bond prices thaa had been 
hcped for. 

Until the recovery set in about mid- 
summer of this year the long trend of 
bond prices has been steadily down- 
ward for fully fourteen years, or since 
the beginning of ‘1906. The beginning 
of the downward movement followed 
the sharp advance in money rates 
from below 4 per cent. to close to 7 
per cent. in 1906 and 1907. Commodity 
prices also had started gradually up- 
ward in 1906 and 1907. In 1908 both 
commodity prices and money rates 
came down again. close to the starting 
peints, but bond prices made only a 
temporary recovery, and in 1915 and 
1916, when money rates and com- 
modity prices started on their sharp 
upward swing to new high levels, the 
decline in bond prices was resumed 
with increasing velocity. 

From 1906 to the summer of this 
year the average price of twenty long- 
term railroad bonds declined fully 35 
points, and the extent of the recovery 
so far has been only about 10 points. 
Time money rates have declined from 
9% to 8 per cent. in the meantime, and 
commodity prices have been broken 
sharply. Recently a slight hardening 
in time money rates, and a return to 
9 and 10 per cent. rates for call money, 
have had very little effect upon the 
trend of bond prices, which may be 
taken as further ‘proof that the trend 
has definitely turned upward. . 

A reversal of the drift of the funda- 
mental things that affect bond prices 
must surely result, if it goes far 
enough, in a return of these securities 
to somewhere near the price levels 
prevailing with very little change for 
the four years preceding 1913. It was 
in 1913 that European liquidation, fol- 


=== 


lowing the Balkan disturbances, gave 
the first indication of the coming of 
the general European war. This liqui- 
dation as a depressing factor was later 
succeeded by taxes on income from 
bond investments and very high money 
rates due to Government financing on 
a large scale. From 1909 to 1912 the 
average yield on high-grade railroad 
bends ranged between 4.08 per cent, 
and 4.26 per cent. In the following 
eight years this yield rose to the high 
record of 6.88, in 1920. 

The following table showing the 
average yield on high grade railroad 
bonds since 1903 is of particular in- 
terest to the investor who has his 
doubts about buying such securities 
after their recent rise: 





Investment Yield of High-Grade Rails 


‘ % 
Year Yield 
RODE, Gest encore neha Sauls wir eataaead 4.10 
PEED Aibceienicostieeniseeenectudeiad 4.05 
Bc oiled et becddiet enctonsceee 
SEM ccna sansicnncacsdapeiana ae aes eaAleaT 4.01 
MA sivie tice dans Scavtakoee eel esd 4.30 
POM sain niaciasastdsnenetacuaned 4.35 
ROE sic ct ci Masia Midas ee cereamme nats 4.08 
BOE oo chest ethaecteaeeeaceees 4.21 
BN sah ie Woe SSaisncecnaiie eee ee 4.23 
MM Sete cndittosautiéhuaatiadsans 4.26 
PME cari stiaciad sie atelataiag mason 4.41 
on RR er aa Oh acer 4.92 
Le eee Pi Ae sateen wowed 4.89 
PO ois Sohn Aha ESO se 4.75 
PR Els Siti acnansucnautetaauoaeiae 
ALLE AED OLE AAO, 
PS 5 chet om atianantwaacarnieaes 5.96 
PD Stes cca ok ck awolinimad asses 6.88 





The above table shows clearly that 
European liquidation, beginning in 
1913, resulted in railroad bonds reach- 
ing a higher yield than during the 
previous downward trend of bond 
prices in 1907 and 1908. In 1914 this 
liquidation was evidently pretty well 
completed, for the yield declined from 
4.92 per cent.-in that year to 4.89 in 
1915 and 4.75 in 1916. The entrance of 
America into the war, with its after- 
math of taxes and high money rates, 
is shown by the sudden rise in the 
yield to 5.10 per cent. 

In addition to consideration of 
mcney rates and commodity prices, !t 
is hardly necessary to point out that 
high-grade railroad bonds, and indeed 
most of the second grade and many 
of the low-grade issues, are now more 
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attractive for investment than ever 
before because of the enactment of 
the Transportation Act with its pro- 
yision for freight and passenger rates 
sufficient to bring in a return of 6 per 
cent. on the aggregate property in- 
yestment of the railroads. This provi- 
sion of the law amounts to a Govern- 
ment “guarantee” of sufficient net in- 
come for the railroads to safely cover 
fixed charges and leave a substantial 
margin in most cases for. the stocks. 
Thus good railroad bonds are placed 
next to Government issues and munic- 
ipals as a lien on the resources of the 
nation. 

The factors which are likely to 
work toward retardation of further 
recovery in railroad bond. prices are 
taxes on income, which appear. likely 
to continue in effect for some time to 
come, and the necessities of new 
fnancing. However, should the trade 
recession bring about such reduction 
in money rates as is naturally to be- 
expected and has been generally pre- 
dicted by banking authorities, there 
will be room for considerable further 
advances in bond prices, and any fav- 
orable change in the country’s income 
tax program would surely have an 
enormous lifting power as applied to 
bond investments. 


In the table incorporated herewith . 


there are listed nine different high- 
grade bond investments, with a com- 
parison of present prices with the high 
levels reached between the years of 
19095 and 1917. Since early in June, 
when a similar list was printed on this 
page, there has been an average ad- 
vance of about 7% points in the prices 
of these issues, and the average in- 
come return—that is, the yield on a 
stock basis—has come down from 5.8 
to 5.2 per cent. But when comparison 
of present yield on these bonds is 
made with the yields shown in the 
table covering the past eighteen years, 
it will be seen that all these bonds 
are still cheap. All the bonds in the 
list, except the Southern Pacific Ist 
and refunding 4s have previously sold 
at a premium above their face value. 

Comparing actual prices, it will be 
found that there is not a bond in the 
list that has not sold at least twenty 
pcints above its present level, while 
some have sold thirty points higher. 
One $1,000 bond of each of the issues 
may now be purchased at a total cost 
of $6,860, excluding commissions, as 
compared with a total cost of $9,350 at 
the record high levels for these securi- 
ties. The depreciation, therefore, has 
been fully $2,490, on such an invest- 
ment made at the high levels. Surely 
a considerable part of this deprecia- 
tion of more than 25 per cent. will be 
made up within the next four or five 
years, 





“Timidity has been the vice of bank- 
ers in public affairs. Bravery, initia- 
tive and forceful action are demanded, 
and as leaders of their community their 
influence for good is large, but care 
should be taken in assuming leadership 
that it is based on unselfish desire to 
render service of a character which 
will command attention because of its 
broad visions, its equity and fairness.” 
—Richard S. Hawes, President of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 


* * * 


“It is just as futile to endeavor to 
restore trade to a normal condition by 
trying to fix or stabilize exchange rates 
as it is to heat a house by putting a 
candle under the bulb of a thermom- 
eter."—Fred I. Kent, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, 








Men Making Mark 




















Stick-to-itiveness Outstand- 
ing Quality of New National 
City Bank Vice-President 


Ts main key to success for Jacob 
Wohnsiedler, newly elected vice- 
president of the country’s largest na- 
tional bank, has been stick-to-it-ive- 
ness. Other qualities, such as persist- 
ercy, loyalty, industry and unswerving 
devotion to the task before him, have 
been simply complementary to the 
main thread of stick-to-it-iveness 
which has run through all his efforts 
and kept them true to the main line 
of endeavor, which began twenty 
years ago and has all along continued 
with the National City Bank of New 
York. 

Any man who labors for one institu- 
tion for twenty years is deserving of 
praise. But it is more praiseworthy 
to have stuck to the job, at the same 
time winning advancement to an offi- 
cial position of no little importance 
and responsibility. Jacob Wohnsiedler 
didn’t step easily into his present post. 
Born in New York City in 1879, he re- 
ceived his early education in the Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn public schools. 
Then he went to business college for 
a year before he took his first position, 
in 1895, with the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion. But he didn’t give up his studies 
at this stage of the game, as many. 
young fellows would have done. He 
stuck at his work at the business col- 
lege, attending evening classes regu- 
larly for a number of years and study- 
ing ardently every available hour. 

In 1900, after five years of prepara- 
tion, he became a member of the City 
Bank’s staff. He had prepared so well 
that he soon became secretary to one 
of the vice-presidents and served in 
that capacity for a number of years. 
Then he was assigned to the telegraph 
department, where he remained for 
more than a year, co-ordinating and 
thoroughly systematizing that depart- 
ment. In 1906 he moved up to the 
credit department, taking charge of 
bank credits, and from that position 
he was advanced to be assistant cash- 
ier, in 1915. In 1919 he was elected an 
assistant vice-president. 

Almost from the day of its organi- 
zation Mr. Wohnsiedler has been a 
member of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, and 
for more than ten years he attended 
special courses in banking offered by 
the institute. Not neglecting the social 
side of banking life, Mr. Wohnsiedler 
has always been active in the affairs 
of the City Bank Club, and he has 
taken special interest in the educa- 
tional side of the club’s activities. Dur- 
ing one of the most successful years 
in the City Club’s history—that of 
1911-12—Mr. Wohnsiedler was _ its 
president. 





Ernest V. Parshall, for eight years 
assistant to the president of the Audit 
Company of New York and of the Ap- 
praisals Corporation of New York, has 
resigned to become associated with the 
industrial department of the J. G. 
White Management Corporation, New 
York. 





SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 
City or Li age lle prota — a 
uickl alify our amazing Sy 
= Seanlegenent Service to Members. Send 
for Salesmanship book, list of lines and full 
particulars. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n, Dept. 
159-S, Chicago, Il. 
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Canada is the Logical Location for 
An American Manufacturer 
Seeking British Business 


Canada is the United States’ second best customer; Canadians buy 
annually in the United States $800,000,000 worth of merchandise. 


American Exporters to Canada are finding that the existence of their 
Canadian trade is threatened by four things: 


—the refusal of many Canadian importers to accept an American 
discount on the Canadian dollar: 


—the rapid growth of the “Made in Canada” movement: 


—the spread of sentiment favoring British Preferential Tariffs and 
Imperial trade: and 


—a growing tendency on the part of Canadians to buy where their 
dollar is at a premium rather than in the United States. 


Forty per cent of the United States’ exports go to British possessions. 
The forward-looking American manufacturing exporter will investigate 
the opportunities Canada offers him. A Canadian plant enables the 
American manufacturer to hold his Canadian trade and to develop more 
advantageously that of the British Empire. 

The Statistical Department of the Union Bank of Canada will gladly 


assist American manufacturers in the investigation of Canadian con- 
ditions and the location of suitable plant sites. 


Write Department “J” for Booklet 
“A CANADIAN PLANT—WHY ?” 


\ ULILILMILULLLULLLLELLM A 


UNION BANK !' 
of CANADA 


Resources Over $160-000-000 
49 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


PRICHITT @ CO. 
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If Rip Van Winkle Had Been A Wise Investor, 


he might have awakened a richer, instead of a poorer man. 

But WISE INVESTORS are few. 

The average sleeping investor fares no better than poor old Rip. “A 
sadder and a wiser man he wakes the morrow morn.” 

What are you going to do about your investments before commodity 
prices again turn downward? Which stocks will you keep; which sell? 

Why not consult our Investors’ Service Department? 


$3.00 
$8.00 


Summary and Opinion on one stock - - - 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks - - 





INVESTORS’ SERVICE, F 
Forbes Magasine, 399 Broadway, New York. 
Minchosed 16 $....2000. FOF BAVICS OM cccccccccccccccccccccccecccceeeeecesesceseseseseeeseseseece 


POUT ePIC iti eT 
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Under the New Administration? 


Will prices continue to slide 
off, or will they rise to a new 


high level? 


What effect will the election 
have on Christmas buying? 








\ How about wages? 


Babson Reports 








Our Special Barometer, Letter just off the 
press, gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation and forecasts conditions 
under the new administration. It contains 
information of vital importance to every 
manufacturer, merchant, wholesaler, jobber 
and retailer. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet — “Increasing Net 
Profits,” will be sent to interested executives, 

without charge. Clip out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin yc3s 
The Babson Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 


The Largert Organization af, Business 
"Ad dvisers in the Wor. 

















mmm «CLIP OFF HERE a 


or your 
1 MEMO Secretary H 
Write The Babson Statistical Organization, | 
Roger W. Babson, President, Wellesley, Hills, 82 


Boston, Mass., as follows: Please send_me me a j 
apy of of Bulletin, YC3s, 
Under 


the ie Pe lr q 
and booklet, “Increasing 
L_Net Pe Profits’”, "s gratis. 


memes comme mms 








A CHRISTMAS BOOK SUGGESTION 
POETRY 


POETRY is a diversion, but it is a 
vast deal more. 


WHAT IS POETRY? 
Shelley in his “Defense of Poetry” 
tells us it is the happiest and best 
thoughts of the happiest and best 
minds. 


WHAT IS IT TO BE A POET? 
Lord Dunsany in his little book, 
“Nowadays,” writes, “It is to be 
thought a fool, but to hear at times 
the still small voice.” 


We have both Poetry of Protest 
and Poetry of Courage and Good 
Cheer and we have folks in our 
store who know both and can fit 
the book to the need. 
“A book fitly chosen is 
a life-long friend.” 
Send for Catalog F.M.-27 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc. 
ageing try 


New York City 





30 Church Street 




















Lowest 
Typewriter Drices 


Guaranteed, fully inspected, strongly rebuilt, 
s 


©.00 dow: 6 mont to pay balance. Send us your ad 
St cnce” tina the ; Most Startling Offer 


in ewe Don't mies this genuin 
5 DAYS 9 moon yout ‘machine ~ “a peice 


TRIAL ins TRIAL Sie Shnremne ar mAPuinhy, TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


(TAMMERING 


Nathaniel gery eee who stam- 

‘ered bimoell (or Uwenty Years sy badly he 
bardiy talk, originator of The Bogue 

Tait Method for’ Restoring Purtece, Speech 


endorsed 
page book 
and 


BENJAMIN WN. BOQUE, President 
Zi6 Bogue Bullding, Indianapolls, Indiana 
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What’s Ahead Clearing-House of Ideas from 


Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating thew 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magasines, 


or house organs, are now being tssued ali over the country. 


“Forbes” 


acts as @ clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 
promulgated in these publications. Switable contributions are solicited. 


The Tale of I. Concen- 
trate 


.* a recent issue was told the ex- 
periences of Handi M. All, an over- 
ambitious dealer whose policy of tak- 
ing on too many lines of merchandise 
ended disastrously. The following, re- 
printed from “Horse Sense,” published 
by the Traffic Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion, is the story of his neighbor, who 
ran his business in a different way: 

I. Concentrate. That’s my name and 
that’s what I do: I saw the hand- 
writing on the wall, and believe me, I 
live up to my name. Does it pay? If 
you would look at my books, you’d say 
it does. 

No more fooling around with a half 
dozen different lines like my friend 
Hand! M. All. I used to do this until 
I got sense, but now I’m a one-line guy. 
I used to sell everything, or rather try 
to sell them, but I woke up to the fact 
I was working all of the time, and 
while I was making some money, it 
wasn’t enough, considering the effort. 

I got to studying this thing out, and 
this is what I arrived at: In this 
county there were 4,000 families, and 
3,000 already had passenger cars. Every 
time I tried to make a sale, I would 
have to take in an old car in exchange 
and have my money tied up until I 
sold it. While I made money, this was 
pretty discouraging, especially in these 
times when money was getting scarcer 
and scarcer and banks were getting 
tighter and tighter. 

Along about this time, I got a letter 
frcm a firm that said its truck was 
the lowest priced and best truck on 
the market of its capacity and that I’d 
better get into the truck game. 

This set me thinking some and to 
investigate what they said. I found 
out there were only 150 trucks in the 
county and that gave me the answer. 

I went down to the bank and kad 
speech with my old friend John W. 
Shrewd, who had turned me down for 
a loan just a month before when I 
wanted to take on a new line and who 
had told me to go mighty easy. I said, 
“John, I’m going into the truck busi- 
ness and am dropping everything else, 
and'l’m going to handle a truck that 
sells for $1,595 and which contains the 
same units as trucks selling for $500 to 
$2,000 more. A truck that fits 80 per 
cent. of all hauling needs and is the 
most economical to run of anything of 
like capacity on the market. It is 
made by one of the strongest com- 
panies in the United States and from 
what I can learn it is making good all 
over, under all conditions. Can I have 
your support?” 

And do you know what the old boy 
did? The Lord sure knew what he 
was doing when he put him in the 
Shrewd family. He up and said, “Con- 
centrate, old boy, now you're talking, 
and if the truck you have in mind is 


the Traffic—and it can’t be anything 
else from that description, why I’m 
for you and back of you. The day has 
come in the automobile business when 
men must concentrate on one line, and, 
in my opinion, the truck business is 
the right line. Farmers and mer- 
chants must have trucks. They are 
not a luxury, but a necessary part of 
business, and with roads being im- 
proved continually it won’t be long 
before there are more trucks than pas- 
senger cars; and this isn’t stretching 
it when you consider that there were 
always 25 horses used for commercial 
purposes to one used for driving. Con- 
centrate, you’re taking a wise step.” 





The Modern Salesman 


‘we so very long ago salesmanship 


was largely a compound of brag 
and bluster and bluff. It was the 
smart salesman—the clever, forceful, 
tricky, story-telling drummer—who 
sold the goods, and the quality had 
not very much to do with the opera- 
tion. Contrast the conduct of the 
modern salesman as set forth in “The 
Armour Magazine,” published by Ar- 
mour & Company: 

He will conduct himself as a gentle- 
man among gentlemen. 

He will make no unfavorable com- 
ments on the goods of his competitors, 
nor on their selling methods. 

He will utter no boastful claims. 

He will avoid wrangles over poli- 
tics, religion, industrial . conditions, 
governmental policies, and prohibition. 

He will endeavor to make himself 
agreeable to all with whom he comes 
in contact, realizing that the good will 
of an elevator man, or a messenger 
boy, or any other employee, may easily 
become a valuable asset. 

He will carry optimism in his heart 
and its reflection on his face. 

He will not permit himself to be 
chilled by frosty surroundings, nor 
soured by possible rebuffs. 

He will use obstacles for hurdles, 
and let nothing affect the steadiness of 


. his pace, nor lessen his determination 


to make good. 

He wiil, be schooled in his calling 
so that he may meet the economical 
arguments of his prospective patrons— 
meet and overcome them. 

He will be a strategist as well as a 
salesman—a thinker as well as a talker. 

He will accumulate good will in the 
same ratio that he accumulates good 
orders. 

He will profit by experience and im- 
prove by practice. 

In short, this wise salesman, keen, 
alert, intelligent, will show through 
thick and thin, through clouds and sun- 
shine, through success and depression, 
that he possesses and appreciates, and 
utilizes that most precious of sales- 
manship assets—the true Armour 
spirit! 








BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, etc. hays 
been prepared by the service ds 
partments of various natioual ad. 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for. the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, eic, 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let. 
terhead or business card. 


November 27, 1920 


Visible Cost Control 
Very interesting illustrated booklet on ‘Eife- 
tive Cost Mecurds’” and how to keep them 


Food & Drink Industrial 
Equipment 
72-page beautifully illustrated booklet giving 
the result of 30 years’ study and development 
of commercial and industrial food and drink 
equipment, 


Buildings as They Should Be 
Very wei illustrated booklet telling how to 
guard against the installation of intlammable 
teatures in new buildings. 


Color Plates and Fillers for Com. 
mercial Photography 


Very interesting 31-page illustrated booklet on 
this subject. 


A Canadian Plant—Why 
Interesung booklet on industriat _ in 
Cauada and what she has to offer in the way 
of suitable plant sites. 


The Modern Stereotype Plant 
luteresting 12-page uUlustraveu bovklet show- 
ing a modern stereotype plaut in operation. 


The Clearing House of Business 


Information 

Bovkiet describing @ service giving Research 
Data, Management Reports and iudustry lo- 
vestigations that make and save mouey. 


Locating Industries 
Lijusuuteu bovkiet describing an International 
Business Service of bringing together buyers 
aud sellers of ludustrial Real Estate. 


Little Tree Farms 
beautifully Uluswrated booklet contains photo- 
grapbs of trees, surubs and landscape elfecta 
Listed in U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture Library. 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, mistakes 
and mouey in bandling figurea, 


Industrial Lighting 
Au Liustaled buvmiel ul fo yon information 
ou liguiung of buildings and areas devoted to 
industrial uses. 


Good Forms for Accounting 
Very well iuustrated bovklet on tus subject 
which speaks for itself. 


The Photostat 
2U-page illustrated booklet describing and 
showiug what cau be dune with this product. 


Higher Standards 
A buen tur excculives who aim to promote 
standards of t of their business aud 
to promote betier uuderstanding between eil- 
pluyer and the empiuyee. 


Discovering New Facts About 
Paper 
A zv-page illustrated booklet telling the story 
of the Greatest Paper Research Laburatory. 


The Man Who Never Took a 


Chance 
Interesung little story of two men who started 
out to attain financial independence, 


Forging Ahead in Business 
A iiv-page buvkiet telling the story of & 
modern business course aud service that will 
equip a man with the essentials of business 
knowledge that he does not acquire in his owB 
experience. 


Increasing Net Profits 
A bvvkiet vutlining the service for executives 
that is being followed by 10,000 of the country’s 
abiest business men. 


How to Make Money and Keep 


It 

A booklet outlining the methods used by suc- 
cessful financiers and telling how they may 
be adopted. 


Business Ideas 
Very interesting 61-page booklet describing & 
service of exceptional value to the busy execu- 
tive. 


How to Make Full Use of Your 


Bank 

Pamphiet describing a book for the man who 
wants to find out more about the functions 
of banks and how to use them for his ow! 
profits. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
299 Broadway New York, N. ¥ 
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4 JHY not be as pains- 

taking in preserving 
your capital by discrim- 
inate investing as you 
are in the business process 
of accumulating the sur- 
plus you have to invest? 


Our letter, No. FM-7, de- 
scribes a few securities 
that merit consideration 
because they are substan- 
tial. We recommend them. 





Morton Lacheribruch. & Co. 


42 Broad Street. “New York 
CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 




















The Stock Market 





{Interesting analysis of the 
present and future outlook is 
contained in the current issue 
of 


Natural Resources 


Mailed to investors without 
obligation free upon 
request. 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ase’n . 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 




















STANDARD 


NEW 18TH 0 MAILED TO 


EDITION INVESTORS 
STATISTICAL FREE UPON 
BOOKLET 


L REQUEST 
ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
Phones 4800-/-2-§-4 Bread 25 Bread &t., N. Y. 











PERSONNEL 
EXECUTIVE 


Capable of organizing work in 
small plant. Would consider posi- 
tion as assistant in large plant. 
Salary, $3,000. 

Address: 


E. M., 802 WATKINS BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ALTIMORE & OHIO has made 
rapid forward strides in transpor- 
tation efficiency since private control 
was resumed. Probably none of the 
eastern roads has done better, and it 
is likely that few have equalled the 
record of the B. & O. Net operating 
income for September, which did not 
fully reflect the rate increases, was 
nearly $3,000,000 as compared with a 
deficit of $5,800,000 for as recent a 
period as July of this year. Since it 
was predicted here that Baltimore & 
Ohio would come back very rapidly 
under private operation the stocks and 
bonds have made a substantial re- 
covery. The common stock around 40 
and the preferred around 50 are still 
very attractive. It is especially interest- 
ing to note that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Ist mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of 1948, 
which were selling around 59, as com- 
pared with 72 for the Atchison gen- 
eral 4s, in June, are now around 73 
and above, as compared with 77 for 
the Atchison 4s. In other words, the 
B & O. 4s are now only 4 points be- 
low the Atchison 4s, as compared with 
a spread of 13 points in June. This 
movement of the bonds makes Balti- 
more and Ohio 4 per cent. preferred 
stock at 50 look unusually attractive. 
In 1917, when the big break in the rail- 
road shares was under way, it will be 
remembered that Baltimore & Ohio 
preferred held at 59 while the common 
stock got down to 35. And in 1917 the 
high level for B. & O. preferred was 
76%. The preferred now appears to 
be much too low in comparison with 


the common. 
* * *& 


UNTA ALEGRE sugar, earning 
from $20 to $30 a share and pay- 
ing an $8 annual dividend, was selling 
at less than 50 per cent. of its high 
price for the year, when it recently 
touched 48 to 50. Such a drop must 
have discounted most of the unfavor- 
able things in the sugar market. 
* * * 
Rp Annee. as well as industrial 
corporations, have melon-cutting 
possibilities. In addition to the Read- 
ing coal segregation melon, which has 
been long in the ripening, Wall Street 
has recently been preparing for an oil 
melon from Southern Pacific, a sur- 
plus earnings melon from Burlington, 
and a law-suit melon from Western 
Pacific. Just as President Marston of 
the Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil Com- 
pany gave stockholders early infor- 
mation as. to the prospective great in- 
crease in the value of the company’s 
oil land holdings before the big boom 
started in the Ranger field, so has the 
Southern Pacific prepared its stock- 
holders for what is coming. In an- 
nouncing the decision of the directors 
to separate Southern Pacific’s 160,000 
acres of California oil land and its 
stockholdings in the Associated Oil 
Company from its properties, Chair- 
man Kruttschnitt added that “the 
board intends that the benefits from 
this arrangement shall inure to the 


» stockholder, and this advance notice 


is given for his protection.” The Bur- 
lington has applied to the I. C. C. for 
permission to issue $60,000,000 in stock 
by way of capitalizing a corporate 
surplus of some $242,000,000. The 
majority of the Burlington stock is 
held by Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific. The Western Pacific is plan- 
ning to issue $25,000,000 in new com- 
mon and preferred stocks, to capi- 
talize the expected acquirement of the 


Denver & Rio Grande under fore- 
closure in settlement of a judgment 
obtained by the former. 

* * * 


a oil stocks, generally 
liberally capitalized, have been 
hard hit in recent declines. Phillips 
Petroleum and Caddo Oil are two of 
these issues which are showing very 
good earnings results, which should 
sooner or later be reflected stockmar- 
ketwise. Both are earning at the rate 
of $9 a share annually. 
* * * 
UBLIC UTILITY stocks continue 
to offer attractive speculative op- 
portunities. They are about the only 
stocks that stand to benefit to the full 
from the drop in commodity prices, 
for the railroads, while gaining 
through the lowering of costs, are 
bound to suffer somewhat from de- 
clining traffic volume due to the busi- 
ness recession. Then, again, the labor 
item, which will likely be the last to 
come down appreciably, makes up onl: 
a small proportion of the cost 
operating gas, electric light and power 
plants. The rates at which public 
utilities dispose of their product are 
more or less rigidly fixed by commis- 
sions, so that when their costs come 
down their selling prices will stay up 
and profits will fill in the gap. In the 
case of industrial corporations where 
labor makes up a large proportion of 
production costs, as with the steel 
companies, it is likely that selling 
prices. will come down while the de- 
cline in costs is retarded by high 
wages, so that profits will be reduced. 
Philadelphia Company is one of the 
most attractive speculations among 
the listed public utility stocks for the 
reason that a substantial increase in 
the dividend rate is in prospect. 
* * * 
TAH SECURITIES is entitled to 
consideration as a very good low- 
priced speculation among the public 
utility stocks. At present selling 
around 11 to 12, the stock is up only 
four or five points from the lowest 
it has ever sold. Last year the high 
level was above 21, and in 1916 it sold 
above 27. It is a holding company 
which controls the Utah Power & 
Light Co., and several light, power and 
railway opportunities, as well as irri- 
gation projects in Utah, Idaho and 
Colorado. Earnings have been steadily 
improving in recent years. 





“The autocratic policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation,” says Wil- 
liam B. Dickson, vice-president of the 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, 
“is diametrically opposed to American 
ideals and if it and similar organiza- 
tions in other industries continue to 
grow and maintain their autocratic at- 
titude then there can be only one re- 
sult—industrial feudalism—feudalism 
with a high degree of comfort for the 
workers, but none the less feudalism. 
I believe that the greatest task to 
which American employers must ad- 
dress themselves is the devising of 
practical ways in which labor can be 
given the full recognition to which, as 
an equal partner, it is entitled. Any 
manifestation of autocracy is repug- 
nant to the American people, whether 
it proceeds from a president of a cor- 
poration, a president of a labor union 
or a president of the United States. 
What is the answer? Only one—an 
industrial democracy.” 
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You Can he Stede 
With Intelligence 


If you read Dunham’s In- 
vestment Digest, published 
every fortnight. It analyzes 
stocks, gives you the latest 
news in regard to them, 
furnishes a resume of ex- 
pert opinion that enables 
you to determine the trend 
of stock prices, and it is 
free. 


Send for your copy. 
Ask for 90-FM. 


DUNHAM: 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones: Hanover 8300-16 



































The Common Peoples Uinion-Peshing 


haps the most powerful of 

modern times, has just begun 
in THE WORLD’S WORK. Written 
by Count Witte, the former Prime 
Minister of Russia, the Czar or- 
dered its destruction. All other 
stories of Russia under the baneful 
rule of the Czar pale into insignifi- 
cance beside this super-story by a 
master hand. Each installment is a 
revelation in itself. 


A TREMENDOUS fact-story, per- 


Notable features like this are but 
a part of what you receive in a 
year’s subscription to THE 
WORLD’S WORK. Hundreds of 
thousands read WORLD’S WORK 
to keep in step with the march of 
events. 


AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 
or send your subscription direct 
$4.00 per year—2 years $7.00 


Saves $1.00 


The World’s Work 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 








$45 


Is the average price of 


Four $100 Bonds | 


of Foreign Governments. 


‘This combination offers exceptional 
opportunity for profitable investment. 


Ask for BF-27 


I. D. NOLL & CO. 








170 Broadway, N:w York 





DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15, 1921, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of business on 
Monday, December 20, 1920. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








FORBES 





WELL, WHAT 
ARE YOU 
WAITING 





“I’m sorry I stepped on your train, but here’s 
some nice new string to pull it with.” 


FTER a period of starvation a man 
needs time to build up his system 


again. And so our railroads need 
time before the tonic effects of the recent 
rate increase can beshowninimproved service. 

During the period of government control 
increased wages and costs for material left 
little over from a stationary income to buy 
much-needed equipment—or even to keep 
the existing cars and engines in order. 

To rebuild this equipment the railroads 
must secure hundreds of millions of dollars of 
new capital: the rate increase placed no such 
lump sum at their disposal. It merely gave 
them a chance to make a fair living, to insure 
reasonable dividends to their investors, and 
thus to atiract the money of new investors. 





Right here is where we can help. 

Every dollar we place in a railroad security 
will have a share in buying some freight car 
or locomotive to bring us the goods we want 
when we need them. 

Every hour we save as shippers or re- 
ceivers of freight in loading and unloading 
the cars will enable them to get into action 
again the more quickly. 





Or as suppliers of material or equipment we 
can give first place to the orders of railroads, 
and thus help them speed up reconstruction. 





So by putting a shoulder to the wheel 
and keeping patient, we all can hasten the 
glad day when the 8:05 will always be on 
time and we can be sure of getting that 
furnace for the same winter we ordered it. 


estern Electric 
Company 


No 20 To do its share in restoring the rail- 
” road service, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Gulf clear across the Canadian 


Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 




















border the Western Electric Company is hurrying 


delivery of elcctrical supplies to the railroads. ff 


\ 








Note: There is a broad purpose behind this series of advertisements 
that will be of interest to industrial executives. At your request, we 
will send you a pamphlet reproducing the entire series, with an ex- 
planatory introduction over the signature of our President. Address: 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 10 Dey Street, New York City. 





SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 


Private operation of the railroads 
for the first six months after Federal 
control will cost the Government $656,- 
000,000, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The railroads 
suffered a deficit of $206,000,000 during 
the six months and the Treasury must 
pay them the $450,000,000 guarantee 
provided in the Transportation Act. 
Part of the deficit is charged to in- 


creased pay granted by the Railroad . 


Labor Board. 


* * * 


“Every forward looking man and 
woman must feel deep regret because 
of the great plunge towards reaction,” 
says Samuel M. Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
discussing the election. “But democ- 
racy will right itself at the proper 
time, and meanwhile the actual tabu- 
lation of results in Congress, the law- 
making body, shows a definite and 
specified gain for: all that makes for 
progress and responds to the needs of 
our time.” 

* * * 


Germany’s treasury faces a deficit of 
approximately 70,000,000,000 marks, Dr. 
Karl Helfferich, former Vice Chan- 
cellor, declared in the Reichstag. Ex- 
penditures are estimated at 100,000,000,- 
000 marks and receipts at 30,000,000,000. 


* * * 


The Deutsche Bank of Berlin in- 
creased its capital from 275,000,000 
marks to 400,000,000 and will take over 
the Hanoverian Bank, a Brunswick pri- 
vate bank, and a private bank of Gotha, 
thus again becoming the biggest bank 
in Germany. 

ete * 

The United States Treasury has re- 
fused to accept $1,250,000 in gold bars 
sent to this country from Russia on 
the ground that there is a possibility 
that the Soviet Government seized the 
gold from the Imperial Bank of Rus- 
Sia. 

x ok * 

A report on labor conditions in Rus- 
sia issued by the International Labor 
Office reveals that the eight hour day 
established by law has been extended 
in most industries to ten and twelve- 
hour day. Compulsory labor was found 
to be based on a theory that human 
labor is the property of the socialized 
state, so that workers may be as- 
signed their duties and lines of work 
and punished if they fail to obey. As 
a result of the evolution of the whole 
system, the report indicates, the work- 
ers control directly neither the means 
of production nor their own labor. 
Control is exercised by the agencies 
of the Soviet State, which in turn are 
dominated by the Communist party. — 

* * * 


The service-at-cost franchise for the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company, 
controlled by Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, was carried at the recent 
election by a vote of 45,574 for the 
franchise and 17,975 against the fran- 
chise. Both municipal ownership 
propositions were badly defeated. 

* * * 


Claims of railroad employees in 
semi-executive positions for recogni- 
tien by the Railroad Labor Board as 
“subordinate officials,” except super- 
visory station agents, were allowed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
thus permitting the workers to place 
their wage questions before the board 
for adjustment. 


For the twelve months ended 
31 Canada’s total trade with the Unite 
States amounted to $1,409,607,318, con. 
stituting more than one-half of Can. 
ada’s total trade with the world, gy. 
ports to the United States were $55. 
451,989 and imports from this count, 
$904,115,329. 


August 


Untry 
* * * 


A meeting of bankers, producers and 
importers to organize the Proposed 
$100,000,000 foreign trade finance ¢o,. 
poration will be held in Chicago oy 
December 10 and 11. 

* * * 


The Dennison Manufacturing Com. 
pany at Farmingham, Mass., believe; 
that working hours and vacation per. 
iods of its executives should be deter. 
mined by a trained physician, Fo, 
nearly a year an outside physician has 
been at work on part time making 
studies and recommendations. The 
best indication of the value of the 
plan is the fact that the physician has 
been retained to continue the work 
for another year. 

x * * 


“Business men should profit by re- 
cent experiences and learn that it js 
better when the market is rising to set 
aside reserves to protect them when 
the market begins to decline. The 
Canadian Government encourages this 
practice by exempting such reserves 


‘from taxation, and I have hopes that 


we can educate our Government to do 
the same. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission already encourages the 
railways to follow this plan.”—James 


Newton Gunn, president United States 


Tire Company. 
* * 

The Textile School at 124 West 30th 
street, New York, has announced the 
opening of. evening classes for the 
benefit of those engaged in the textile 
trade during the day. The course of 
instruction will be both elementary and 
progressive. 

* * * 

President: Wilson has issued a pro- 
clamation revoking the Federal license 
necessary for the importation, manv- 
facture and storage of sugar and an- 
nouncing that the act continuing the 
existence of the Sugar Equalization 
Board will expire on December 31. 

* * * 

A scheme for industrial conscrip- 
tion for both men and women on the 
Bulgarian model has been worked out 
fully by the German Government. The 
plan is strongly opposed by the So- 
cialists and Social Democrats. 

* * * 

Owing to the unprecedented price of 
railroad cross-ties here, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is investigating the 
adaptability of the hard woods of Cen- 
tral and South America for this pur- 
pose. 

* * * 

Unemployed men are reported to 
haye stormed Lion Metal Works 
Berlin and taken possession. In the 
North Side gas plant workers drove 
out the industrial council and have ¢s- 
tablished a political Soviet. 

x *k * 

“If this price readjustment is not 
based on a plan providing easy stages 
in its descent, it will go down with @ 
crash and result in the destruction of 
countless industries. Labor wages 4° 
not need to come down with the cost 
of living, if labor increases. produc 
tion.”—Herbert Hoover, 
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plant and the other men. They get 
acquainted with the newcomer and 
nake him feel that he has at least one 
friend in the plant right at the start. 
The new man is told that if he has 
anything to complain of he will have 
the full assistance of the ‘convoy’ in 
getting right treatment, | until he 
learns to take care of himself. Of 
course, at any time any man 1s free 
to come right to my office, and they 


know this, but mew men are apt to be 
difident about taking such action. 

“While it is essential for the em- 
ployer to treat his men fairly, as man 
to man, he must not lean toward either 
of two extremes. He must not seem 
to be trying to play the ‘good fellow,’ 
and he must not parade his authority. 
He must be human and natural and sin- 
cere, and he should not use the words 
dabor’ or ‘welfare. Men are men and 
women are women, and they don’t like 
to be classed as labor. The whole 
lives of the men and women who work 
for you and with you revolve around 
your plant or your office. You should 
do everything you can to help them 
inside and outside the plant, but if you 
call it ‘welfare work’ it smacks of 
charity, whereas it is not charity be- 
cause the men who spend their lives 
working for you have the right to ex- 
pect you to do all you can for them. 

“There is one general rule that I 
think is very important. The employer 
should not attempt to do anything with 
his men unless it is so simple that st 
can be explained to the most stupid. 
If there is to be a system, it should 
be the outgrowth of the brains of the 
place where it is installed. Then it 
will fit. It won’t be a ‘wet blanket.’ 
You can’t wrap a system around hu- 
man beings to save your life. 

“Agitators are a thorn in the side 
of most employers, but I don’t believe 
in treating them that way. Don’t fire 
an agitator. A man must have brains 
to make trouble. I take hold of an 
‘agitator, regarding him as the victim 
of misdirected efforts, and I work to 
make a man of him, so that I can set 
his brains to work for me. During the 
war an agitator came here and started 
to make trouble. I went after him and 
showed him where he was wrong. I 
helped him, instead of firing him, and 
now he is one of my best men in a 
position of responsibility.” 

Albert C. Bruce,.who was born in 
Richmond, Va., in 1889, was through 
the public schools at sixteen. Then he 
took a two-year academic course at 
Princeton, and went from there to 
Stevens, where he completed a course 
in mechanical engineering and received 
his M. E. degree. He could have had 
a soft job after that, but instead he 
went to Chicago as a laborer in the 
gas works, breaking up clinkers, shov- 
eling coal and doing all sorts of hard 
manual labor. Then. he worked on 
construction jobs all over the country, 
gaining wide experience in the ways of 
workers. When the war broke out he 
saw that his duty lay in using his ca- 


pacity for leadership in the furtherance 
of war work. So he went to Baltimore 
and took the position as employment 
manager of the Bartlett Hayward Co., 
of which his brother, Howard C. Bruce, 
is president. 


Howard C. Bruce had secured large 
contracts for the manufacture of 
shrapnel and high explosive shells for 
the Allies, and Albert C. Bruce faced 
the task right at the start of increas- 
ing greatly the number of men em- 
ployed and organizing the work of new 
plants. Out of the thousand men that 


they had to start with he picked forty 
of the most capable as foremen and 
gave them the task of bringing in new 
men for the work. Working condi- 
tions had always been good at the 
Bartlett Hayward plants and no dif- 
ficulty was found in increasing the 
force to 4,000 men. Then, when the 
United States entered the war, the 
Government called upon the company 
to increase the number of its em- 
ployees at the rate of 1,000 per month 
until the total was brought up to 
21,000. 

Nearly all of the forty men whom 
Bruce had originally chosen for lead- 
ership proved equal to the task of look- 
ing after more than 500 men in place 
of the 100 that each had originally been 
responsible for. Each department was 
run as if it were the only thing. The 
man in charge was given a free hand 
and complete responsibility, coming to 
Bruce only to tell him what he was 
planning to do, so that Bruce might 
guide and direct him at the start, if 
necessary. But there was an under- 
standing between Bruce and each su- 
perintendent that if the people in the 
plant didn’t get a square deal they 
were free to come to Bruce direct, and 
the superintendent was not to resent 
such a course. Speaking of this part 
of the work, Bruce said: “Until I got a 
plant so that I didn’t need to give or- 
ders, I knew I still had it ‘on my neck.’ 
But once I got it going I left it alone 
and turned to something else. I found 
that the men were much happier, tak- 
ing responsibility and running them- 
selves.” 

Bruce met with some difficulty in 
finding suitable foremen to look.after 
the smaller groups of men. He planned 
to have one foreman for every forty 
men, but found it almost impossible to 
get men with mechanical experience 
who had the right qualities of fore- 
manship. So he did a novel thing. He 
hired men with no previous mechanical 
experience, but with pronounced busi- 
ness ability and natural aptitude for 
getting things done, and put them to 
work side by side with the foreman 
mechanics, so that one complemented 
the other and the two combined had 
the ideal qualifications for the job. 
Many of these men with no previous 
shop experience had been traveling 
salesmen before the war, and several of 
them developed into such promising 
material that they have been retained 
and promoted. 

With 21,000 men on the payroll, many 
of whom were drawing large bonuses, 
absenteeism became a problem which 
required special attention. So Bruce 
went at it with characteristic thor- 
oughness and foresight. He bought 
five Ford cars and set five men to the 
task of visiting every man who failed 
to report for work two days in suc- 
cession. If the men were found to be 
sick or in trouble they were helped, 
but if it was found that they were ab- 
sent for no good reason they were 
promptly fired. These measures soon 
reduced the practice of taking holi- 
days from war work. 

Bruce is today using the same thor- 
oughgoing and farseeing methods of 
plant management that were found so 
effective during the war, and the uni- 
form success of his efforts has at- 
tracted wide attention. He believes in 
always planning ahead. “We always 
make up a statement on the first of 
the month, for the thirtieth or the 
thirty-first,” he said. “I want to know 
costs, output, profits, etc., first, so that 
if things*do not look satisfactory to 
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me I can settle it before we begin the 
month. Generally we run to our ad- 
vance schedules within three or four 
per cent. If business falls off, then I 
can reduce expenses at the beginning 
of the month, instead of at the end 
when the damage may have been done. 
If there are twenty items of expendi- 
tures in connection with a contract 
job, I make some one man responsible 
for each one and he must see me be- 
fore he can exceed the estimate.” 

The Bartlett Hayward working or- 
ganization has been compared by those 
who have studied it to that of an army, 
with responsibility for men and mate- 
rials stepping up from the lowest to 
the highest official positions, and all 
the various parts functioning as 
smoothly as a piece of well-oiled ma- 
chinery. Bruce treats each department 
as a thing by itself, but he lays great 
stress on the necessity of getting de- 
partment heads together into sort of a 
board of strategy. Sixty department 
heads who are responsible for 3,000 
men meet each day at luncheon within 
the plant. “There are no set places 
at the tables,” said Mr. Bruce. “The 
men from big and little departments 
sit where they please, and meet each 
other and get acquainted. Gaps be- 
tween departments means lost motion 
—lost money. When they get together 
this way they can settle their problems 
together, and when you get sixty heads 
of departments together in one room 
as man to man, you can bet that 
trouble will out. If any man is ‘yel- 
low’ or ‘bluffing on the job’ they will 
run right over him like a steam roller. 
All I need to do is to watch them 
settle their troubles, and I don’t have 
to fire a man, for if he isn’t doing the 
right thing they’ll run him out.” 

In the last analysis, Bruce’s methods 
stand the real test of business. They 
pay in dollars and cents. 

















Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also -pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 

Inventing for the Inventor 

In a certain New York state factory 
given over to the manufacture of elec- 
trical appliances, visitors are of daily 
occurrence and guides a necessity. One 
of these. a fellow named Steve, took 
such pride in the works that if sur- 
prise and enthusiasm did not always 
respond to his personally conducted 
teurs he would promptly imagine var- 
ious things to awaken what he believed 
to be the proper emotions. One day, 
with an unusually undemonstrative 
man in tow—a man seemingly not even 
interested in the “features” shown 
him, while he paid close attention to 
details of apparent insignificance— 
Steve began on the subject of the in- 
candescent light. 

“It was discovered by accident,” said 
he. “Mr. Edison says himself that he 
would never have thought of the thing 
if he hadn't seen some lightning play- 
ing around a fork that had been left in 
an empty pickle bottle.” 
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The visitor looked up rather oddly 
at this information, but still so quietly 
that Steve, to cap his climax, added: 
“And so was born that boon to all 
mankind, the incandescent light.” 

At that instant a passing employee 
caught sight of the visitor, and, com- 
ing up to him with hand outstretched, 
exclaimed, “If it isn’t my old boss! 
How are you, Mr. Edison?” 

Steve sat down on the first object 
handy, and, with his head in his hands, 
tried to recall what he had said, and 
think quickly of some way out. When 
he looked up, the “Wizard of Menlo 
Park” had departed. 

A fortnight later Steve received from 
West Orange a book on electrical 
science, “written down” to juvenile 
readers, and on the fly-leaf, beneath a 
sketch of a fork in an empty bottle, 
were written these words: 

“And so was born that boon to all 
mankind, the incandescent light !”—$5 
Prize to Warwick James Price, 512 
South 41st street, Philadelphia. 

* * * 
Unappreciative. 

Nat Goodwin, the American come- 
dian, when at the Shaftesbury Thea- 
tre, London, told of an experience he 
once had with a juvenile deadhead in 
a town in America. Standing outside 
the theatre a little time before the 
performance was due to begin he ob- 
served a small boy with an anxious 
forlorn look on his face and a weedy 
looking pup in his arms. 

Goodwin inquired what was the mat- 
ter and was told that the boy wished 
to sell the dog-so as to raise the price 
of a seat in the gallery. The actor 
sympathised with the lad and gave the 
boy a pass. The dog was deposited 
in a safe place, and the boy was able 
to see the play. 

Next day Goodwin saw the boy again 
near the theatre, so he asked: 

“Well, sonny, how did you like the 
show?” 

“I’m glad I didn’t sell my dog,” was 
the reply. —$1 Prize to I. Whittaker, 5 
West 125th street, New York City. 

* * * 


Lost His Enthusiasm 

During a marriage ceremony in 
Scotland recently, the bridegroom 
looked extremely wretched, and he 
finally got so nervous, looking on one 
side and then on the other, that the 
“best man” decided that he would find 
out what the trouble was. : 

“What’s up Jack?” he whispered. 
“Hae ye lost the ring?” 

“No,” answered the unhappy one, 
with a woeful look, “the ring’s safe 
enough, but I’ve lost ma enthusiasm.” 
—(From the Canadian Textile Jour- 
nal.) $1 Prize to G. A. Oliver, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * ' 
Squelched 

Before he became a radical, Victor 
Hugo used to have his face cleanly 
shaven. His barber was a great talker. 
In 1839 a report was spread to the ef- 
fect that the world was coming to- an 
end. The barber announced this ter- 
rible news to Victor Hugo while he was 
shaving him—“Ah, mon Dieu, people 
say that the world is coming to an 
end next year! On the second of Janu- 
ary the beasts will die, and on the 
fourth mankind.” “You alarm me,” 
replied Hugo; “who will shave me on 
the third then?” The barber shaved in 
silence thereafter——$l1 Prize to W. 
G. Loeser, 338 Pearl street, New York. 

* * * 


An Ancient Example 
“Pa, the whale that swallowed Jonah 
was the original profiteer, wasn’t he?” 
“In what way, my son?” 
“Didn’t he grab all the prophet in 
sight?”—Baltimore Sun. 
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“Hoyt, You're a Piker’ 


The startling response handed to me by a Connecticut 
manufacturer after I had told him about 
our Advertising Agency 


N a train riding between New 

York and Cleveland, I was talk- 

ing with the head of a rather 
large Connecticut manufacturing con- 
cern. For a number of years I had 
known this man slightly. We had a 
bowing acquaintance. So, in the smoker 
that evening, we exchanged grectings 
and conversed for the first time. This 
man I knew to be active in many sides 
of his business. I knew that he was the 
power in his firm on finance. I knew he 
had always been active in production. 
And for the past few years, so I had 
been told, he had taken quite a part 
in the sales and advertising. It was 
current gossip that he was responsible 
for bringing his company out of the 
ranks of the old fashioned, conservative 
twenty-year old advertising and selling 
methods, and for the upheaval in both 
their sales and advertising policies. 


We discussed the usual general topics 
—business, finance, labor and politics. 
At a pause in the talk, he said to me: 


“Hoyt—just what is your line of busi- 
ness? I think I know that it is adver- 
tising, but I don’t know any more. I 
know that you are president of a corpo- 
ration which sells or makes advertising.” 


Said I: “If you are asking that ques- 
tion because you really want to know, 
I will tell you. If you care to know 
about our firm’s methods of helping to 
market goods, I’d like to tell you. Other- 
wise, I do not want to bore you and spoil 
a nice evening’s pleasure with a long 
‘shop’ talk. When we part this eve- 
ning, I do not want you to say to your- 
self, ‘That man Hoyt talked nothing but 
“shop” and about himself all evening,’ 
I will answer your question in either 
way you wish—that is, I’ll tell you in 
less than ten words what I do, or Pll 
try to interest you by a long story about 
my sort of work in advertising.” 


He pushed the electric button, called 
the porter, ordered some cigars, picked 
out a large high grade cigar for each 
of us, lighted his and turning towards 
me with a smile, said, “Mr. Hoyt, you 
have the center of the stage and the 
entire evening before you. Proceed.” 


And so I told him the whole story. I 
took him to the days ten years back, 
when I started this business, with no 
capital and no business. I explained to 
him how Hoyt’s Service, Inc., had been 
obliged to secure its present size, by 
laying one brick on the other and by 
building one floor at a time. 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


Slowly I developed for him the con- 
ception of the idea and the methods 
which had brought success to us. I 
told him of the firms who were our 
customers and particularly of those who 
had been for a number of years back. 

I am sure both he and I consider that 
the evening was well spent. I know this 
because of the developments in our busi- 
ness relations. Both he and I feel that 
a happy Providence so arranged matters 
that we took the same train to Cleveland 
that night. We have become friends and 
close business associates. 

Some months afterward, he was in our 
New York office. He walked about, and 
saw our sixty or more employees at work. 
I told him about our well equipped of- 
fices in Boston and explained the growth 
that we had experienced there in five 
years. I showed him the business coming 
from the middle west through our Cleve- 
land office. On a graphic chart, I traced 
our growth, showing that we had doubled 
our business the last year, that year be- 
ing the tenth year of our existence. I 
showed him the line of sales for this 
year, already headed for a handsome 
increase over the last increase. 


At luncheon, I had the opportunity 
to introduce him to a half dozen of my 
able associates, men who had been con- 
nected with me while we grew—such big, 
earnest, advertising men as Ralph Talley, 
Chester Pike, George Maurer, Gail 
Murphy, Bill Duncan and Al Rice. I 
showed him our new department devoted 
to the development of foreign advertis- 
ing, as indication of future possibilities. 

Finally he and I were alone and I 
was rather looking for some sort of a 
compliment. I am proud of our showing, 
and am inclined, I know, to be a bit 
complacent over it all. 

And he looked me in the eye and said: 
“Hoyt, you’re a Piker—a minor league 
baseball player—a railroad operating on 
a narrow gauge”—and a whole lot more 
of such things. When he stopped, I 
asked him why he was placing me under 
these different classifications. 

“Remember,” said I, “the history of 
our early days, which I have told yon. 
Remember that ten years ago, we were 
not in existence. Today, well, you can 
decide for yourself how we compare 
today with others in the same business.” 

Said he, “Well, I'll tell you why you 
are a piker. I admit you are doing a 
big business compared with what you 
once did and compared to all other ad- 
vertising agents, except possibly the first 
ten. And considering the age of some 


of the other firms, yours is certainly a 
healthy growth. But, what has such 
comparison to do with your case? I 
don’t care what other people have done. 
I don’t care how much your firm has 
done. The thing I see is what can 
be done. You have a something to offer 
which makes your services tremendously 
valuable to hundreds of firms who have 
good advertisable products. I do not 
care how much other advertising agents 
do or how many years they have been 
building up their business. Let me tell 
you this : ‘If you will find a way to 
tell to those who have advertisable 
goods, to tell the story of your sort of 
service and if you will tell it in the 
clear, convincing, indisputable way that 
you told it to me on the train going to 
Cleveland, then you can and will be the 
largest advertising agency in this coun- 
try” Until you reach that point I in- 
sist, because vou have such a wonderful 
service to offer, that you are a piker.” 
He smiled, offered his hand and left me. 

So far this reads like one of those 
mail order advertisements that we use 
to advertise and sell Woolson’s Economy 
Expense Book or Frank E. Davis’s 
Lobster and Mackerel, but the resem- 
blance is incidental and not intentional. 
The statement of my friend was good 
for me. It was handing to me some of 
the sort of tonic that I hand out to those 
manufacturers on our own list of cus- 
tomers who are prone to become satis- 
fied and to think they have arrived at 
the port called “Success.” 

He was right. Hovyt’s. Service, Inc. 
in ten years has built a foundation 
which can carry a tremendous structure. 
Because we have planned correctly and 
built our organization properly, we are 
ready for an infinitely bigger business, 
and my task is to tell the story of what 
we have to offer. If you have goods 
which are or can be identified hv trade 
mark, if vou have anything to sell which 
can be identified, whether it’s service, 
ideas or merchandise, then Hoyt’s Ser- 
vice, Inc. can be of help to you. 

How? 

In later advertisements, I propose to 
tell more in detail of the sort of service 
which we offer. But in the meantime 
we welcome the opportunity to tell and 
show you personally, what an advertis- 
ing agency like this has for you. No ob- 
ligation. No follow up. No solicitation. 

“Placing the Advertiser on the Wit- 
ness Stand” is an interesting booklet 
that tells what twenty of our customers 
think of “Planned Advertising” and 
Hoyt’s Service. Free to any execufive. 


Ffoyts Service, Inc 


PLANNED ADVERTISING 
116 West 32nd Street, Wew York 


80 Boylston St., cor. Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


Leader-News Building 
Cleveland, Ohio . 


























Stamina-making foods 
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for your lively youngsters 


p=, energy, determination, the will-to- 
win—these are the qualities we all want 
in our youngsters, and such qualities have to be 
supported by nourishing, invigorating foods. 
Recognizing our responsibility toward the 
parents of growing boys and girls, we see to it 
that every product bearing the Wilson label is 
a clean, healthful, appetizing food upon which 
you can cdmpletely depend. 


Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified Ham and 
Bacon and other Wilson products, and drop us 
a postal card asking us for a free copy of our 
interesting book on Meat Cookery. 


Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 1157, g1st and Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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E often boast of our railway; tele- 

phone and telegraph systems as 
making the complexities of modern life 
possible. 


But with the amazing spread of trans- 
portation, it becomes necessary to add 
the motor truck. 


* a * 


What kind of transportation the coun- 
try gets in the next few years will 
depend in a large measure on how econ- 
omically and efficiently its trucks are 
operated. 


Here is a problem that has been en- 
gaging the attention of the United States 
Rubber Company since motor trucks were 
first introduced into this country. 


It has never been the policy of this 
company to wait until a thing was well 
established and then go after a market 
that is already there. 
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ARE PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK TIRES ECONOMICAL 









Long before there was any market 
for Pneumatic Truck Tires—long before 
the need for them was realized by truck 
owners generally—this company started 
work on the idea of putting a heavy 


truck on air. 
* * * 


The Pneumatic Truck Tire which it 
finally developed was developed to meet 


trucking conditions—not market condi- 
tions. 


It is a Pneumatic Truck Tire—not sim- 
ply a passenger-car tire made larger. 


The energies of the United States 
Rubber Company have always been di- 
rected primarily into building better tires 


and only secondarily into building bigger 


sales. 
* ok ok 


In buying Pneumatic Truck Tires, be 
sure that they are built to meet trucking 
conditions. Otherwise you will find them 
needlessly wasteful and extravagant. 


~ U.S.Pneumatic Truck Tires. 


United States @ 


The oldest and largest 
in the World 


Rubber Organization 








Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 








